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A JOURNEY THROUGH SIN 


NE of the most puzzling problems relevant to the 
4 Divine Comedy has been the itinerary traced by 
iDante in his journey from the Wood of Error to the Wood 
of Terrestrial Paradise. 
| However, careful investigation proves that the puzzle was 
‘not of Dante’s making. His physical journey through both 
tkingdoms is accurately indicated. But, in view of the fact 
‘that both Hell and Purgatory consist of a series of concen- 
jtric circular terraces separated by steep cliffs, his proposed 
spiral method of procedure entailed a double direction to 
‘effect which both right and left turns were inevitable. 

It is obvious that a broken spiral along the walls of the 
onic structure of Hell could move either to the traveler’s 
jright or to his left. However, Dante’s own assertion that the 
yprocedure was “always to the left”! happened to be in per- 
‘fect harmony with the inveterate human habit of associating 
jsinistral movements with physical and spiritual weakness, 


tthe words right and left the moral purport of good and 
levil. If to these factors we add the fact that Dante had a 
it Eeialy moral character and that most early commentators 
were staunch members of the clergy, it becomes clear and 
‘nderstandable why the counterclockwise direction was 
jjubilantly, though heedlessly, proclaimed as being the au- 
( hor’s intended course through Hell. 

I Nonetheless, the wishfully acclaimed Hell-left procedure 
jwas not without blemish. Erroneously convinced, as the 
‘bommentators were, that a sinistral direction did not admit 
of dextral turns, they were painfully disturbed by the two 
famous right turns appearing in upper Hell.’ And since 
‘ho physical solution was apparent to them, they lost no 
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time in assigning both turns to the sphere of allegorical 
speculation. 

On the other hand, Purgatory offered no special diffi- 
culties. In the first place, the moral idea of Hell-left was 
utterly meaningless without Purgatory-right. Secondly, there 
was a strong inclination to believe that Dante, the great 
moralist, would not tolerate an identical procedure through 
both kingdoms. The rest was very simple. Since Purgatory 
was also punctuated with both right and left turns, all the 
critic had to do was to close both eyes to all left turns and 
count all right turns as unquestionable evidence in support 
of Purgatory-right. 

Thus it is quite evident that in the course of time Chris- 
tian emotion and wishful thinking prevailed over factual 
investigation. Most commentators arrived at the desired 
objective without giving a single thought as to whether 
Dante’s “always to the left” was intended to apply to the 
whole of Hell or to a particular section of it. As a result, the 
direction pursued in lower Hell and in Purgatory was sur- 
mised from the evidence found in upper Hell. This, inci- 
dentally, explains why most criticism was generally limited 
to upper Hell, and particularly to allegorical explanations of 
the two right turns which had been summarily and thought- 
lessly branded as deviations from the poet’s proposed itin- 
erary. 

The history of this age-old problem is not widely known. 
We shall therefore review the general course of the situation. 

To our knowledge, the first to touch upon the subject 
were Antonio Manetti*® and Alessandro Vellutello.t The for- 
mer believed that the direction through Hell was generally 


to the left; the latter, misled by the right turn effected at — 


the entrance of the City of Dis, pointed out that the left- 
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ind procedure was not without exceptions; both writers 
» bre casual, vague, undecided. 

Several years later (1587) young Galileo’ repudiated Vel- 
skello in favor of Manetti. It would seem, however, that 
“ne of these writers was at that time concerned with any 
pral purport of the words right and left. Nor did any of 
em explain distinctly the relative direction of the phrases 
) the right” and “to the left.” As for Galileo, his interest 


aIt may be added here that while Manetti’s investigations 
bre limited to the kingdom of Lucifer, Vellutello’s concern 
netrated into all Dantean matters. In this connection, his 
inerary of Purgatory, though often randomly traced in its 
nor details, is sufficiently accurate in its broad lines. With 
wspect to direction, he did not fail to observe that it was 
i] the left. However, either because he felt that it was 
st to conform with the moral concept of his days, or 


| ; 
wjcause he, too, was haunted by sentiments of animosity 


in favor of the Purgatory-right direction, stating in sup- 
yxt of his decision that antipodal directions are diametric- 
aly opposed to those of our hemisphere: 


“E perché ancora nellaltro Emisperio, ove tutte le cose 
8} sono al contrario del nostro, il suo procedere fu sempre a 
| destra.”? 
‘About three centuries later (1891) Giovanni Agnelli* pub- 
fhed his Topo-cronografia del viaggio dantesco, a book 
f nich, among other things, was intended to give finality 
i the subjects of location, structure, dimensions and. itin- 
ary of both kingdoms. Agnelli, however, in spite of his 
iverish ambition and untiring and praiseworthy efforts, was 
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in more than one way ill-qualified for the exceedingly vast 
and difficult enterprise. In tracing the itinerary of Hell, he 
not only repeated many of the errors of his superior prede- 
cessors, but also added a goodly harvest of his own. In this, 
he was the victim of his craving desire of becoming the 
factotum in every corner of Dante’s opus. In order to give 
his work an air of indisputable conclusiveness, he could do 
no better than to distort and rehash old ideas so as to serve 
his manifold purposes. All in all he too ended by approving 
the pattern Hell-left Purgatory-right, declaring as a priest 
is wont to do from the pulpit: “Le vie che sono alla destra, 
ama il Signore, quelle della sinistra sono perverse.” 

That Agnelli added nothing new to the problem of direc- 
tion is clearly shown in the following passage: 

“Ma una volta entrato per Ja porta del vero Purgatorio, e 
salita la prima scala, si volge sempre a destra per dimostrare 
che il suo viaggio procedeva sempre di bene in meglio, 
avvicinandosi sempre pit al Paradiso: mentre per lo contra- 
rio, nello Inferno la direzione sua fu pressocché sempre a 
sinistra, passando ai peccati sempre pit gravi.”?° 

Agnelli failed to observe that right and left turns in upper 
Hell and in Purgatory are identical in direction, and that, 
therefore, the moral distinction so evangelistically indicated 
by him was inconceivable. 

Not much later (1896), Agnelli’s itinerary ideas were 
incorporated in Dr. Scartazzini’s Enciclopedia Dantesca.* 
It is obvious that the Enciclopedia, being primarily a refer- 
ence book, was more than likely responsible for the many 
subsequent recurrences of the same errors. At any rate, 
by the twentieth century, the procedure Hell-left and 
Purgatory-right had become the sine qua non of almost all 
those who concerned themselves with the problem of diree- 
tion. The generally accepted pattern was the one set out by 
Dr. Scartazzini himself; 
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| “Ordinariamente il viaggio per Tinferno si fa volgendo a 
“| mano sinistra, e il Poeta lo dice ripetute volte espressamente; 
due sole volte volgono a destra (IX,182; XVII,31), entrando 
#4 cioé nel cerchio degli eretici e andando verso Gerione, la 
+) quale circostanza secondo la mente di Dante ha senza dubbio 

i il suo senso allegorico, difficile, del resto, e forse impossibile 

f a incovinarsi.”22 

i It is clear that Dr. Scartazzini, like Agnelli and his im- 
siediate predecessors, was also blinded by the moral idea. 
ney were all sure that the two right-hand turns in upper 
i ell involved an allegorical meaning, and they all tried to 
lve morally what in reality was a purely physical problem. 
r Scartazzini’s sober assertion that the allegorical sense 
s “perhaps impossible to find” served only as an incen- 
ve to further and often wilder speculations. 

iAs regards Purgatory, Dr. Scartazzini found Agnelli’s ob- 
irvations so “excellent” as to convince himself that he could 
no better than to copy him verbatim. Nevertheless, the 
y thing new Agnelli could add to the findings of his 
edecessors was the novel discovery that the direction in 
ghtipurgatory was in its minor details not as uniform as 
Jat of the upper circles: 


“ 


' 
3. 


1 


“Ognuno vede pero che se nel vero Purgatorio i Poeti ten- 
nero sempre costante direzione, non cosi avvenne nell’Anti- 
purgatorio, dove questa, benché generalmente volta a 
ponente, tuttavia nelle particolarita non é regolare come 
quella dei cerchi superiori. Perché gungue nell’Antipurga- 
torio i Poeti tengono diverso modo di procedere? Agli 
studiosi la forse non ardua risposta.”1% 

i Agnelli’s ingratiatory compliment directed to future schol- 
is need flatter no one but himself. He could have found 
e answer to his recondite question in the unterraced and 
tremely rough topography of Antipurgatory itself. 

Further investigation into the history of the problem 
Jbuld only serve to involve us in recurrences of the same 


1) similar arguments. From the little that has been said it 
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is quite evident that the principal difficulty that confronted 
the critics was rooted in their wishful determination to recon- 
cile the more or less accurately traced physical direction 
with their assumed moral hypothesis. On the other hand, 
we moderns instead of scrutinizing the text with the view 
to ascertain whether the moral purport was or was not in- 
tended by Dante, have accepted, perhaps thoughtlessly, 
their moral hypothesis and, as a result, expended too much 
time trying to emulate them in their allegorical explanations 
of the supposedly “exceptional” right turns. 

In the course of time the problem became more and more 
confused by a certain tendency to exclude from our studies 
all unexpressed turns and to include many turns that had 
no connection whatsoever with the subject. This brought 
about such an endless variety of interpretation that today it 
can be said with no fear of being contradicted that the 
problem has not yet emerged from the nebulous region of 
conjecture and hypothesis. 

Therefore, faced with such a baffling situation, we come 
to the obvious conclusion that the only hope of ever arriv- 
ing at a new solution is to steer away from all allegorical 
speculations and, with Dante as our only guide, follow him 
from Forest to Forest, and try to trace, as clearly as we can 
on three appropriate diagrams, the poet’s itinerary through 
both kingdoms. And speaking of diagrams, we must hasten 
to add with Croce“ that, although they are “useful in ordag 
that the readers may get the landscape clearly in mind... 
they are merely imaginary.” Meaning, of course, that maps. 
of a poetic work must not be conceived as being spatially 
and chorographically exact. In fact, even when the poet 
gives some accurate or approximately accurate topographi- 
cal details he does it in order to focus the imagination 
the reader on the broad lines of his imagined framewor 


| 
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I ind not to provide the scientifically minded critic with the 
epeeie yardstick for meticulously exact measurements. 

The question may naturally arise whether a problem of 
yy0 meager literary importance justifies a new investigation. 
Sober judgment points to a positive answer. Admitting that 
qq e problem of direction is not intrinsically connected with 
> he central theme and that, consequently, it cannot in any 
ay modify the permanent value of the poem, it is, never- 
etheless, an essential part of the overall picture. In addition, 
problem that has been the subject of so much inconclusive 
liscussion and so many tiresome recurrences of the same 
frroneous notes with almost every new edition or transla- 
tion of the Divine Comedy demands, in our humble opinion, 
eh new effort at solution. 

#1} Therefore we have proposed to ourself the tedious task 
of proving (1) that the direction is not Hell-left and Purga- 
“Jory-right; (2) that there are no “exceptional” right turns, 
ind (8) that the words right and left have no moral pur- 


| The itinerary from the Gate of Hell to the Pit of Geryon 
indicated a posteriori. Students of the Inferno recall that 
liwhile the poets were slowly circling along the inner edge of 
e Wood of the Suicides, careful not to step on the burning 
Ukands of the Third Ring, they came upon a rill of sanguino- 
‘ent water, which, according to Virgil, was the most note- 
orthy thing that Dante had seen after entering the Gate 
S>f Hell.° Dante’s intense curiosity to know more about the 
“bhenomenal importance of the rivulet was turned into deep 
‘itompassion for the feeble condition of mankind, disclosed 
Vin Virgil's magnificent epitome” of the history of the gradual 
‘Hegeneration of human society. Having learned the origin 
fhnd the consequential importance of the rill, Dante wanted 


ito know: 
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“Se il presente rigagno 
si deriva cosi dal nostro mondo, 
perché ci appar pure a questo rigagno?”"” 


Virgil's answer to the above question shows with geometric« 
accuracy the course pursued in their journey from the Gates 


to the Rill: 


“Tu sai che il loco é tondo, 
e, tutto che tu sii venuto molto 
pur a sinistra git calando a fondo, 
non se’ ancor per tutto il cerchio volto.”1® 

Obviously the reference is to an irregularly broken spiral. 
running along an arc of each of a series of concentric circles | 
connected with each other by passages moving progressively | 
from arc to arc toward the center of the conic structure of | 
Hell. 

A line connecting the vertices of all the right turns will 
illustrate the meaning of the verse: “Always to the left 
descending to the bottom.” Thus the procedure was simple 
and definite: on entering a new terrace, circle, or ring, the 
poets turned to the right and walked around until they 
came to a passage-way, where, turning to the left, they pro- 
ceeded downward to the next circular division. 

It is evident that in any given number of terraces there 
was bound to be an equal number of right and left direc- 
tional turns. It is also evident that two consecutive right 
or left turns within the same terrace would inevitably re- 
verse the direction. This explains the necessity for the right- 
hand turn at the entrance of the City of Dis. It is indeed 
needless to point out that a left turn at that point followed, 
as it was, by a second left turn’® made a little later in the 
same circle would inevitably have set the poets walking 
back toward the Gate. 

Yet this is the first of the two right turns that have puzzled 
the allegorically inclined critics for almost a half millennium. 
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Ficure 1. “Pur a Sinistra Git: Calando a Fondo.” 


f, instead of racking their brains and of wasting their in- 
iltelligence with the object of uncovering some mysterious 
doctrine hidden under an imaginary veil, they had stopped 
i © analyze the factual situation, they could not have failed 
to perceive that the “perplexing” right turn corroborated 
ithe general left-hand procedure. At any rate, in view of the 
: ! act that Dante had stated very definitely that the line fol- 
f owed was “always to the left,” the exceptional right turn 
ould have been set down as a contradiction on the part 
of the poet, but not as a voluntary deviation. But, in spite 
of the fact that the Divine Comedy, as all great literary 
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works, is not immune to contradictions and errors, the alle: 
gory-diggers were but too sure that Dante never made 
an error, nor could they be expected to cheat them: 
selves of their precious pastime by blaming their infallible 
author. 

The substance of the Virgilian formula is very clear. I. 
simply means that on their way to the bottom, whenever: 
they circled, the circling was always to the left, and that 
notwithstanding the long circular distance they had already 
traveled, they had not yet gone around a whole circuit of the 
conic cavity of Hell. However, the line “non se’ ancor per 
tutto il cerchio volto” contains an implied forward referenc« 
anticipating the completion of the circuit at a not far of 
point, and, therefore, the continuation for some time of the 
left-hand procedure. 

Inasmuch as the itinerary from the City of Dis to the rec 
Rill presents no difficulties, we may now turn our attentior 
to the next expressed right turn, which, as is well known 
took place in descending from the right bank of the Rill te 
the stony fireless margin of the Pit of Geryon.” This tum 
is the second right turn which has been recurrently com 
sidered a deviation from the poet’s intended procedure. It 
this case, however, most commentators, in order to justify 
the cumbersome turn, availed themselves of a topographica 
explanation, asserting that the customary left turn was im 
possible because it would have entailed the crossing of tht 
scalding streamlet. This was, no doubt, an implication thai 
the brooklet was impassable for the living pedestrian 
Whether the rivulet could or could not have been crosset 
at that particular point is irrelevant. The significant fact i 
that the poets could not have reached its right bank withou 
first crossing it. In fact textual details evince that it hat 
already been crossed at its upper end, just before emergin| 


: 


| 
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) from the Wood of the Suicides. Therefore, the conditions 
that made the crossing feasible at that point need to be 
4 clarified. 

| It is true that Dante does not state explicitly the manner 
| of crossing the rill. This is rather surprising since he had 
9 already taken pains to tell us how he had crossed the 
9 Acheron, the Styx and the Phlegethon.** Nonetheless, the 
{several pertinent details seem to leave no doubt as to the 
| practicability of the crossing. In the first place, it would not 
; | be unreasonable to assume that the stream crosses the Wood 
through an underground channel. This assumption is 
@ strongly suggested by the meaning of the verb “spicciare.” 
{In Tuscan, as in most romance tongues,” this verb has the 
{common meaning of “to rush to the end of an action.” In 
Tuscan, however, it had then as it has now, the extended 
§ connotation “to spout” or “to issue with force from an orifice 
or a narrow channel.” Literally it refers to liquids only, but 
9 figuratively it may denote a rapid initial movement of any- 
@ thing. In the Divine Comedy there are two such examples 
9 besides the present one: the first in the comparison of a 
i diving barrator to a frog plunging into water: 


“< oye ° > * . 
To vidi, ed anco il cor me n’accapriccia, 

uno aspettar cosi com’egli incontra 
ch’una rana rimane ed altra spiccia.”?8 


ji and the second in the description of the color of the third 
| step in front of the Gate of Purgatory: 

| “Lo terzo, che disopra s’ammassiccia, 

porfido mi parea si een ei 

come sangue che fuor the vena spiccia,”?4 

| The second example is germane to the case in point. 

| But even if, for the sake of argument, our assumption of 
4 an underground conduit be ruled out, are we positively sure 
| that the rill could not be crossed with a single stride? Just 


i) 
i} 
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what are we to understand by the double diminutive “picciol 
fiumicello”? We know, of course, that such terms as rio, 
rigagno, ruscello, ruscelletto, fiume, fiumicello are quite : 
freely and elastically used in the Divine Comedy. The » 
Acheron, for example, is referred to as rio, fiume, and | 
fiumana, just as the streamlet of Terrestrial Paradise is called . 
rio, fume and fiumicello. Yet the Acheron is known to be a 
rather large river, while the rivulet of Purgatory can scarcely 
be more than three feet wide. This we know from Dante's : 
own remark that the brook kept him three steps away from 

Matilda, who was on the opposite bank: | 


Y 


“Tre passi ci facea il fiume lontani.”?5 


In comparison, our “picciol fiumicello” must be much nar- - 
rower. In addition, to emphasize further its narrowness, 
Dante refers to it as a “rigagno,””° and as a “stretta doccia.”"" 
And the word “doccia,” as we all know, was and is still used 
to connote a “roof-gutter” or a “shower” (hence comes the : 
phrase bagno a doccia, shower bath). Incidentally, in 
Sandro Botticelli’s** drawing the rill as it flows over the » 
burning sand can scarcely be more than a foot and a half : 
in width, as compared with the human figures which are : 
reprinted in it. It is no doubt much narrower before emerg- - 
ing from the wood into the sand. All this definitely proves ; 
that even a man wearing a skirt, like Dante, could easily 
cross the little rill with a single stride. At any rate, the rill | 
is so narrow as not to impede the poets from utilizing either - 
bank in order to cross the Third Ring. The following lines 5 
make this clear: i 

“Omai é tempo da scostarsi 2 
dal bosco; fa che di retro a me vegne; 


li margini fan via, che non son arsi 
e sopra loro ogni vapor si spegne.”2® 
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«| May we not, therefore, risk the conjecture that Dante did 
‘jnot feel the need of elucidating what in his mind was self- 
yjevident? Let those who would blame him for being too 
y/implicit not forget for a single moment that with him minor 
‘jdetails are always kept in the background. 

4, And now let us continue our journey. After the poets 
{descended from the right bank of the diminutive rill, 
| Dante walked a little farther on along the inner edge of the 
i) Third Ring in order to go and observe the condition of the 
o|Violent against Art. Meanwhile, Virgil who, incidentally, 
¥) always chose to confront great dangers alone,*° went to con- 
fer with Geryon with the likely object of preparing the 
©}ground for his apprehensive pupil. When Dante returned 
ujfrom the abode of the Violent against Art, Virgil, who had 
jalready mounted on the dreadful monster’s back, was quick 
jto coax him to be strong and fearless and to sit in front of 
whim so as to be protected from the venomous sting of the 
| ! beast’s scorpioid tail.** 

| At this point ends the first stretch of Dante’s journey 
i through Hell. All directional turns with canto and line ref- 
ierences are indicated in Figure 2. Distances, of course, 
are loosely approximate. 

‘| At Virgil’s request, Geryon started spiraling the poets 
\down to the outer edge of the first ditch of Malebolge. 

‘| Did Geryon in his journey from the top to the bottom of 
«|the Pit circle to the right or to the left? This too has been 


bjand sundry others stood for the right; Dante, on the other 
‘hand, seems to show no concern for either the one or the 
\other direction. Perhaps he felt that to the right or to the 
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A Journey Through Sin 1S 
“left only led to another depth in his journey through human 


| “Which way I fly is Hell; myself am Hell; 

And in the lowest deep a lower deep 

Still threatening to devour me opens wide, 
To which the Hell I suffer seems a Heav’n.”2? 


jin which direction he “stretched his head.” But the lines: 


| “Io sentia gia dalla man destra il gorgo 

far sotto noi un orribile stroscio”s4 

jare very significant. It is obvious that if Dante heard the 
iiroar of the falling water at his right, Geryon was circling 
to the left, that is, with the poets’ right shoulders next to 
the near bank of the Pit. The reverse would have put the 
ssroar not under him but on the opposite bank, much too far 
‘to be heard by the human ear. This will not be considered 
ja wild guess if we recall that the ninth bolgia has a circum- 
ference of 22 miles. We should also bear in mind that, for 
“Sthe sake of verisimilitude, the slope of Malebolge should 
Mprovide a feasible descent for the living poet, for, except 
al hen the supernatural intervenes, Dante can not perform 
‘imiracles; as a man of flesh and bone he can not go beyond 
eiwhat is humanly possible. 

{| The length of the transversal ridges of Malebolge depends 
bn the aggregate widths of all its bolgias. The diameter of 
WMalebolge is, of course, conjectural. Any diameter that does 
Jnot go beyond sane judgment is good. Now, inasmuch as the 
‘ircumference of the First Bolgia coincides with the bottom 
bircumference of the Pit, it becomes obvious that the length 
‘bf the diameter of the Pit depends on the width and the 
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slope of Malebolge. So that if we should assume Malebolge 
to be, say ten miles wide, and allow a 15° slope for Dante’s 
living legs, the diameter of the Pit would be approximately 
twenty-six miles, the minimum distance from Dante’s left 
ear to the roaring water of the Rill. Most commentators 
assign to the Pit a diameter of thirty-five miles. 

Are we quibbling? Of course we are. But we shall not 
have quibbled in vain if we succeed in persuading a few of 
the many scientifically inclined critics to leave their slide 
rules behind them when they enter the Gate of Dante's 
Hell. (Lasciate ogni misura voi ch'entrate.) 

Malebolge has topographical features of its own. Although 
the unique structure is suggestive of a straightforward 
course, circular movements are not lacking. But whereas in 
upper Hell the poets circled to the left, in Malebolge they 
go in the opposite direction, not with their left but with 
their right shoulders toward the center. / 

It is also significant that expressed left turns are more — 
numerous, and, therefore, more conspicuous here than in — 
upper Hell. In fact, in upper Hell there are only four direc- 
tional turns specifically indicated, two to the right and 
two to the left; in Malebolge there are seven, and only one 
of them is to the right. It is no wonder then that most 
commentators, dazzled by so many left turns, have been — 
easily allured to believe that there has been no change of : 
direction. In any case, our diagram (Figure 3) shows quite 
accurately, we hope, that in Malebolge the poets reversed 
their journey. 

The next problem that has kept commentators busy is the : 
aerial transit from the top of the Well of the Giants to the — 
outer edge of Lake Cocytus. j 

In view of the fact that the poet assigned to the tenth or 
last bolgia a diameter of three and a half miles, and inas- 
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uch as he previously described the Well as “un pozzo 
sai largo a profondo,”* it can be fairly conjectured that 
e have to do with a well approximately two miles in 
iameter and from two to four or more miles deep. Further- 
ore, the lines: 


“Come noi fummo git nel pozzo scuro 
sotti i pie’ del gigante, assai pit bassi. . .”8¢ 
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make it very clear that the walls of the Well are more or 
less perpendicular. These conditions exclude all possibilities 
for a physical descent. There is no doubt, therefore, that the 
transit from the post of Antaeus to Lake Cocytus must be 
definitely consigned to the mental and the supernatural. 

The critics who sought to prove that the transition was at 
least in part physical overlooked the fact that in poetry, 
and much more so in a poetic work of such vast dimensions 
as the Divine Comedy, spatial distances are inevitably 
mental or loosely approximate. An unknown inch is no more 
or less insignificant than an unknown mile. The two exactly 
given circumferences” of the ninth and the tenth bolgias 
(twenty-two, and eleven miles, respectively) were no doubt 
intended by the poet to give the reader some idea of the 
elastic and progressively shrinking cavity of Hell, not to 
lure the critic into mathematical calculations for the pur- 
pose of dividing the radius of the earth down to the 3/22 
of a mile. With reference to this subject, Prof. Grandgent 
very soberly warned: 


“These figures do not afford a clue for any further compu- 
tation; they give, however, an impression of exactness, and 
they indicate a near approach to the center of the earth; 
furthermore, they suggest by contrast the vast dimensions 
of the upper circles.”38 


Unfortunately, it was those two exact details that led some 
critics deplorably astray, and, consequently, their futile ef- 
forts yielded one of the most abundant crops of inconsisten- 
cies that have ever come forth from the perennially fruitful } 
garden of critical speculation. 

In a way we feel that Dante should have avoided all 
exact details. Had he done so, the depth of the Well and 
the area of Lake Cocytus would have been much more | 
elastic, and, consequently, more poetically realistic; more 
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universal, too, since each reader could recreate his own 
Cocytus in accordance with his own artistic sensitiveness. 
As it is, the diameter of Cocytus is mathematically limited 
to no less than two miles, and since human experience 
teaches that a well is generally much deeper than it is wide, 
it follows that a feasible slope from Antaeus to the bottom 
of the Well would completely bury Lake Cocytus and, logi- 
ally at least, the cavity of Hell would close up at the feet 
of the Giants. That is why the descent can not be physical. 
In any case, we should bear in mind that with Dante tran- 
sitions are only a means to an end; the end is the ugly 
uman picture of the ugly human sin, and since Dante is 

e representative of human society, Hell follows him wher- 
ver he goes, or, as Marlowe aptly puts it: 


“Hell has no limits, nor is circumscrib’d 
In one same place; for where we are is Hell, 
And where Hell is there must we be... .”39 

After the descent into Lake Cocytus, the poets were 
approximately one mile from the center of the earth and 
the end of their infernal journey; and since there were no 
topographical obstructions, they walked the whole distance 
in a straightforward line. Evidence to the contrary is totally 
lacking, while descriptive details attesting to a direct course 
are explicit and unequivocal. 

No doubt Figure 3 impresses one as representing a sym- 
metrical structure with all horizontal and vertical distances 
in perfect correlation with each other. But inasmuch as the 
edifice is so huge as not to be taken in with a single glance, 
each reader is free, within the general lines set down by 
the poet, to construct a Malebolge ad libitum. Dante sug- 
gested that the edifice be symmetrical. 

The itinerary through Purgatory need not detain our 
attention long; not because it is free from the perplexing 
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difficulties encountered in Hell, but rather because its physi- 
cal course was quite accurately traced by our earliest com- 
mentators, for, although we have here a repetition of the | 
course followed in upper Hell, the itinerary is by far more 
expressly indicated. About this there is no doubt, because 
of the fact that, in questions of direction, Virgil is no longer 
the expert guide that he was in Hell. To be sure, he is still 
the same learned pedagogue, but he does not know the way | 
up the Mount. In the kingdom of hope and faith his worldly | 
wisdom is of necessity on the wane. In Hell, explicitly or 
implicitly, Virgil was free to trace his own itinerary. In 
Purgatory he had to take his direction from the souls, from 
the Angels, or from the Sun. As a result, the question of 
direction came up with almost every turn. However, of 
the eight directional right turns only two were indicated 
by Virgil—one taken from the position of the sun, and the 
other from the habit of turning to the right at the entrance 
of each new terrace. Furthermore, in Purgatory the itinerary 
was easier because the road was shorter. While in Hell the 
journey was completed in one and a half, or possibly two 
circuits, in Purgatory it was made in only a half circuit. 
This explains the implicit prerequisite that the poets must 
face West on the beginning of the journey and East on 
entering the Terrestrial Paradise. (See Figure 4.) 

It goes without saying that the facility of the physical — 
journey did not at all interfere with the preconceived moral — 
idea of Purgatory-right. As we have already stated, the — 
error of the early commentators was one of interpretation ‘ 
rather than of physical inaccuracy. Imbued with the ethico- — 
Christian credence that souls in Purgatory were pilgrims 
on their way to the throne of God, even the mere thought — 
of Purgatory-left must have been regarded as sacrilegious. 
Therefore, the line they followed in Purgatory was a wish- 
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Ficure 4, Itinerary Through Purgatory. 


ully antithetical result of the postulated line followed in 
ell. For them Hell-left was the strongest argument in sup- 
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port of Purgatory-right. Once they were sure of a Hell-left : 
procedure, Purgatory-right was taken for granted. Morally » 
at least their hypothesis was convincing: if in Hell, which | 
is the kingdom of vice, the direction was to the left, in Pur- - 
gatory, the kingdom of virtue and eventual salvation, the : 
direction had to be to the right. 

It is quite natural, then, that, with the allegorical sense | 
fixed tenaciously and fondly in their hearts, they went to | 
Purgatory not to investigate the mind of the poet but rather » 
to glean from all contingent evidence only those particulars | 
that could be used in support of their preconceived moral | 
idea. Not for a moment did it occur to them to compare the 
course pursued in the one and the other kingdom. Had they - 
done so, they could scarcely have failed to observe that | 
upper Hell and Purgatory were identical in direction. 

It must be avowed, however, that it was not the earliest 
commentators that turned the subject of direction into a 
farrago of empty conjectures, allegorical absurdities, con- 
tradictions and guesses. Manetti, Landino, Vellutello, Giam- 
bullari,*° to mention but a few of those worthy pioneers, in 
their untiring efforts to solve what was for them a new 
problem, left us such a wealth of useful observation and 
manifold ideas that if today we can see more distinctly into 
the subject it is because of the direct and indirect light 
they have thrown upon it. The words with which Statius 
addressed Virgil on the slopes of Purgatory could be directed 
to any or all of those men of ideas: 

“Facesti come quei che va di notte, 
che porta il lume retro e sé non giova, 
ma dopo sé fa le persone dotte.”#1 

Their light did not fail to guide our steps along the physi ‘ 
cal path which they had more or less accurately traced. But, 
influenced by their allegorical devoutness and also by 

, 


: 
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Dante’s strictly moral ideas, we rarely questioned their 
rthico- -religious interpretations. It is true that we are prone 
0 find faults with them, but it is also true that we can not 
‘eep from imitating them. We are still hunting for hidden 
llegories in an effort to explain the would-be exceptional 
ight turns in upper Hell; we are still reluctant to abandon 
he pattern Hell-left Purgatory-right; and the belief that the 
vords destra and sinistra have a moral purport is still linger- 
ng in our minds. To be sure, each or all of these subjects have 
deen casually doubted, but doubt without proof only leads 
o more doubts. Some of us have been inclined to blame 
Dante for being too implicit. We expected him to throw 
| lime-light on every minor problem. Yet part of his great- 
ness consists in his ability to keep secondary problems in 
lhe background, throwing on them just enough light to 
fuide those who may be particularly interested in this or 
hat minor problem. Thus, his journey through sin is clear 
mough for those who can visualize the topography of both 
tingdoms. For them, and only for them, it is indicated with 
yrecision and consistency, and without the slightest hint 
»f any moral or allegorical connection. 

It has been often suggested that the idea of dextral and 
inistral turns in connection with a journey through the 
‘bode of the dead came to our poet from Virgil. Dante, of 
ourse, knew the whole or most of the Aeneid by heart, and 
10 doubt assimilated many of its ideas, as he himself proudly 
onfesses. However, what moral purport can there be in 
Aeneas’ visit to AnchisesP Does it really matter that the 
ad divides in two directions (“partes se via findit in am- 
as”**) if Aeneas has no choice but to follow the one that 
eads to Elysium, the abode of his father? It would seem 
at as far as Aeneas is concerned “dextera aut laeva via” is 
he right road if it leads him to the place where his father is. 
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As a poet and philosopher, Dante was quite aware of the 
fact that the terms “right” and “left” could be used to convey 
a moral meaning only in the case of a voluntary choice be- 
tween two possibilities. This ethical dualism was not ap- 
plicable to a single journey in which both right and left 
turns were actually essential for the effectuation of his 
forward progress. Therefore, he was, no doubt, sure that 
should any of his critics be lured to indulge in allegorical 
speculations, they would be inevitably frustrated by the 
very nature of the situation. He most certainly was confident 
that his clearly traced journey: upper Hell-left, lower Hell- 
right, and Purgatory-left would not fail to convince the most 
obdurate allegorist that his journey was intended to be under- 
stood as a purely physical one. What, perhaps, did not occur 
to him was the fact that allegorically inclined critics are 
seldom concerned with internal evidence, and also that 
his own fondness for the cryptic and the symbolic provided 
the greatest incentive for allegorical speculation. 
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LA CURIEUSE HELENE DE JEAN GIRAUDOUX __ 
DANS “LA GUERRE DE TROIE N’AURA 
PAS LIEU” 


E SUCCES obtenu sur une scéne de New York, pendant 
Yhiver 1955-1956, par la piéce de Jean Giraudoux, 
traduite par Christopher Fry, prouva une fois de plus que: 
poetes, dramaturges et romanciers peuvent constammentt 
reprendre comme sujets certains thémes, certains héros et» 
certaines héroines, sans crainte de lasser un public cultivé,: 
et avec Tespoir de créer des oeuvres originales et intéres-s 
santes. 
Dans La guerre de Troie naura pas lieu, Giraudoux se: 
montre comme toujours poéte a lesprit débordant didées: 
brillantes mais souvent paradoxales, et penseur épris de ce: 
qui choque les idées précongues acceptées par la plupart des» 
hommes. II réussit a satisfaire le gott quelque peu blasés 
dun auditoire contemporain non seulement en composanti 
sur le sujet de la guerre des discussions aussi profondes: 
quanimées qui causérent de nombreux commentaires ex-5 
trémement variés, mais aussi en faisant de /Héléne de Troiei 
un jee d'une originalité des plus curieuses que nul n@ 
songea 2 commenter. 

Dans ce drame dominé par Vidée de la futilité de ta 
raison humaine devant Yimplacabilité du destin, Vironie del 
Giraudoux se complait 4 appuyer sur cette vérité si pitoyablel 
que le sort du monde repose toujours, comme [avait fait 
remarquer Pascal, sur quelque chose d’aussi insignifiant q 
la taille du nez de Cléopatre ou le grain de sable da 
luretére de Cromwell. Ici, le fait ridiculement insignifianl 
qui va mettre en marche la machine infernale, c'est Tes 
pade amoureuse d'un homme et d'une femme qui, apres 
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‘ois mois seulement de cohabitation, sont déja fatigués Pun 
e lautre. 

Giraudoux ne s’est pas géné pour donner quelques entorses 
une légende qui d’ailleurs en avait recu bien d’autres de 
t part des auteurs grecs, en particulier Hérodote et Euri- 
ide qui, reniant la version adoptée par Homére, soutinrent 
ue lHéléne emportée par Paris était quun fant6me. 
riraudoux, lui, imagine que larmée troyenne revient vic- 
brieuse dune campagne de trois mois contre quelque roi 
oisin. Hector est fatigué et méme écoeuré de se battre et 
aspire quau repos prés d’Andromaque enceinte. C'est 
lors qu'il apprend que, pendant son absence, son vaurien 
ie jeune frére a enlevé l’épouse de Ménélas et qu’on attend 
» jour méme Tenvoyé des Grecs qui vient demander qu’on 
i remette Héleéne, sinon ce sera la guerre. 

| Au fond, quest-ce que cest que cette créature légendaire 
jour laquelle mille et treize vaisseaux voguérent vers Troie 


[IXe siécle, Francisque Sarcey, démontra plaisamment que, 
epouillées de leurs couronnes, les héroines de Racine sont 
es femmes tout 4 fait ordinaires placées dans certaines situ- 
tions qui arrivent continuellement dans la vie quotidi- 
nne. Procédons comme lui dans le cas d’Héléne et nous 
ious rendons compte que celle-ci est tout simplement la 
elle blonde proverbiale qui n’a pas inventé la poudre a 
anon, mais dont la seule présence déchaine la concupi- 
rence des hommes et les lance a la gorge les uns des autres. 
eux qui connaissent le théatre de Giraudoux savent que 
et auteur é6minemment intelligent n’aurait pu étre satisfait 
e porter a la scéne un personnage aussi simpliste que ce 
pe de “beautiful but dumb blonde” que Judy Holliday 


carne si remarquablement dans les films américains. Il 
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introduisit donc dans la composition de son Heéléne une 
richesse de nuances aussi grande que celle des autres grands | 
roles féminins qu‘il a créés, Judith, Ondine, Isabelle d'In-| 
termezzo et YAlkméne d’Amphitryon 38; mais ces nuances » 
sont si subtiles que seule une lente lecture de ses piéces » 
permet de les découvrir et de les apprécier. 

Héléne n’apparait pour la premiére fois que dans la: 
derniére scéne du premier acte de La guerre de Troie naura\ 
pas lieu; mais, avant que nous la voyions, l’'auteur l’a dépeinte ¥ 
si vividement qu'il nous a fait comprendre l’espéce d’envoute- + 
ment que sa beauté exerce sur les Troyens males. Dans une 
conversation pétillante d’esprit entre Hector, Paris et» 
Cassandre, Giraudoux contraste plaisamment la beauté ¢ 
blonde de son héroine et celle des Troyennes si extrémement 
brunes et si richement dotées du point de vue pileux que « 
Paris s’exclame: 


“Jen ai assez des femmes asiatiques. A mesure qu’elles se 
déshabillent, elles ont lair de revétir un vétement plus 
chamarré que tous les autres, la nudité.” 

Cette déclaration délicieusement Pre par Timagination 
fantaisiste si GUISE Ghat de Giraudoux n’est qu'un premier 
coup de pinceau qui évoque cocassement la nudité une 
femme brune. La phrase qui termine la protestation de Paris 
ajoute le coup de brosse qui compléte le portrait d'une 
Orientale: 


“Avec leur fard elles ont lair de vouloir se décalquer sur 
nous. Et elles se doers: 


blonde tout épanouie, dont la peau de neige et le calme de} 
glacier font lopposé d’une Asiatique! On ne peut s‘empécher 4 


| 
| 
: 
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Pé d ° \ 
€voquer une de ces femmes-cygnes qui, dans le poéme de 


“héophile Gautier, “Symphonie en blanc majeur,’ nagent en 
‘hantant sur les eaux du vieux Rhin: 


| 
| 
| 
| 


“Blanche comme le clair de lune 
Sur les glaciers dans les cieux froids.” 


| Crest cette neigeuse blondeur d’Héléne qui, dans l’esprit 
e Giraudoux, explique le pouvoir extraordinaire qu'elle a 
cquis non seulement sur Paris, mais sur tous les habitants 
| ales de Troie, y compris le vieux roi Priam. Elle a cet 
scendant de séduction que toute femme posséde du seul 
ait quelle est étrangére, et qui tient uniquement a ce 


| 


jui, pour tant dhommes, est le condiment essentiel de 
jamour et du désir. 
! Héleéne ne parait que trés rarement dans I’Iliade; pourtant, 
n quelques lignes, Homére sut faire ressortir le pouvoir de 
on éclatante beauté. Priam et les vieux sages Troyens si¢gent 
ur un rampart d’ot ils observent Héléne venant vers eux. 
tmus, charmés, ils s’écrient en choeur: 

“Non, il n’y a pas lieu de blamer les Troyens ni les 
Achéens aux bonnes jambiéres, si, pour telle femme, ils souf- 


frent de si longs maux. Elle a terriblement l’air, quand on l’a 
devant soi, des déesses immortelles.” 


es vieux chefs ajoutent alors sagement: 


“Mais malgré tout, telle qu'elle est, qu'elle s’embarque et 
quelle parte; qu’on ne la laisse pas ici, comme un fléau 
pour nous et pour nos fils plus tard.” 


fais Priam, plus subjugué encore que les autres vieillards 
ar la beauté de sa bru, accueille celle-ci avec ces mots: 
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“Avance ici, ma fille, assieds-toi devant moi. . . Tu nes, 
pour moi, cause de rien; les dieux seuls sont cause de tout; 
ce sont eux qui ont déchainé cette guerre, source de pleurs 
avec les Achéens.” 


Giraudoux a conservé cette scéne sur les ramparts, mais 
le pouvoir de séduction exercé par /Héléne d’Homére sur 
les Troyens, il l’a poussé encore plus loin, et les vieillards 
de sa piéce manquent totalement du bon sens quis 
montraient dans l'Iliade. Lorsqu’ Héléne se promene sur les 
ramparts, beaucoup d’entre eux forment pour elle une garde 
dhonneur; mais Cassandre, toujours bonne observatrice, fait 
remarquer que les plus malins s’arrangent pour la regarder de 
murs situés plus bas; alors, la barbe blanche mais tout 
cramoisis de visage, ils contemplent indiscrétement ses 
charmes les plus secrets; c'est qu Héléne, qui prend plaisir 
a allumer leur lubricité de vieux boucs, leur dispense 
généreusement la vue de sa beauté quand, debout, elle 
rajuste ses sandales en levant haut la jambe. 

L’ascendant de sa beauté est tel que méme les hommes 
qui, de par leur métier, devraient y étre le moins susceptibles, 
par exemple les géometres qui sont gens pratiques et réalistes, 
y succombent comme les autres et se découvrent soudain 
des dames de poéetes. La vue d’Héléne affole le géométre 
drélement introduit par Giraudoux dans sa piéce; pour lui, © 
ce nest que depuis la présence de celle-ci 4 Troie que le 
paysage autour de la ville a acquis un sens, et il n’emploie 
plus qu'une sorte de mesure dans ses travaux d’arpentage: 
la coudée d’Héléne, la longueur de son pas, la portée de son 
regard ou de sa voix; et il est tellement ému en expliquant 
ces choses 4 Hécube qu'il en pleure! Giraudoux aime tant 
4 jongler avec les paradoxes que, dans cette scéne, l’ivresse 
esthétique du géomeétre est plus grande que celle de Demokos 
le poete qui, lui, se contente d’expliquer 4 Hector qu’Hélén 
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Vappartient plus a Paris, mais  Troie et qu’elle est Vinspira- 
ion du nouvel hymne national qu’il va composer. 

La pulchritude d’Héléne affecte jusqu’aux enfants et 
[roilus, le jeune frére de Paris, est tombé amoureux delle; 
nais, épris d’absolu comme tant d’adolescents, i] veut tout 
vu rien et il refuse sauvagement d’avouer son sentiment. La 
eune femme qui, du fait qu'elle a eu pas mal d’aventures, 
st blasée sur 'amour des hommes mis et dégoditée de la 
jaillardise des vieillards, est enchantée d’avoir inspiré cet 
‘mour plein de fraicheur; il reste chez elle cette fibre senti- 
nentale qui n’a jamais été contentée, ce romantique besoin 
Vidéal qu’on trouve chez tant de femmes qui approchent du 
ap de la quarantaine; ce Troilus qui se dérobe quand elle 
appelle alors que les autres Troyens lécheraient ses sandales 
| r un mot delle, Héléne souhaite étre embrassée par lui; 
lussi, quand il s’y refuse, est-elle dépitée, mais moins par 
anité blessée que parce quelle se promettait une joie toute 
éciale du baiser qu iil lui aurait donné. Alors, devant lui, 
lle embrasse Paris de telle fagon que celui-ci, titubant 
\écrie: “Quel est ce baiser inédit que tu me donnes, Héléne?” 
ur quoi, elle lui fait cette réponse sibylline bien féminine: 
Le baiser destiné a Troilus.” 

| Le seul Troyen qui ne subisse point cet ascendant ex- 
taordinaire de la séduction d’Héleéne est Hector. Cela navre 
m pére qui estime quadmirer Héléne constitue une sorte 
(absolution pour les actes vils que les vieillards comme 
ii ont commis pendant leur vie; car avoir la capacité de 
idmirer prouve qu’ “il y avait au fond d’eux-mémes une 
vendication secréte qui était la Beauté . . . Héléne est 
| pardon, leur revanche, leur avenir.” 

|Jusqu’ici Giraudoux n’a fait qu’allumer notre curiosité en 
issant les autres personnages parler de son héroine et la 
bpeindre selon leur propre point de vue. Quand il la met 
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en scéne pour la premiére fois, entretien quelle a avec 
Paris nous apprend deux choses a son sujet: c'est une femme 
détendue et bien équilibrée qui manque complétement 
dimagination et qui voit la vie telle quelle est; cest aussi 
une créature facilement influengable qui adore obéir a son 
amant, une de ces femmes sans volonté qui sont comme 
une pate malléable sous les doigts de [homme avec qui elles 
se trouvent A linstant présent. Ce point nous est confirmé 
dans la scéne suivante ot elle converse avec Hector. Cing 
minutes plus tét, Paris lui avait fait dire qu'elle ladorait; 
quelle haissait Ménélas; quelle ne retournerait jamais en 
Gréce. Maintenant quelle est avec Hector, elle avoue a 
celui-ci quelle ne hait nullement son premier mari, que ses 
sentiments pour Paris sont des plus tiédes, et elle accepte 
de regagner la Gréce! 

Giraudoux, s’‘inspirant de l'Iliade 04 Hector appelle Paris 
“bellatre, coureur de femmes et suborneur,” a fait de celui-ci 
un joyeux luron d'une légéreté et d'une faiblesse incurables; 
il explique en persiflant a son frére et a sa soeur que son 
désir d'Heéléne est venu de ce quil était écoeuré de la 
sensualité asiatique des Troyennes, car “leurs baisers sont 
des effractions, leur étreintes sont de la glu” et, dans leurs 
bras, il se sentait “terriblement avec elles.” S’il apprécie la 
belle Nordique que représente Héléne, c'est que cette créa- 
ture éblouissante ne l’ennuie jamais, que sa blancheur glaciale 
est reposante et que, dans leurs étreintes les plus ardentes, 
elle reste lointaine et comme détachée de lui! 

Quand plus tard Hector questionne Héléne, elle lui con- 
firme cet éloignement qu'elle apporte dans la passion et elle 
lui fait sans honte ’'aveu que ses jouissances charnelles sont 
médiocres: “Je connais surtout le plaisir des autres.” Elle 
fait méme de son mieux pour lui expliquer que l’érotisme ne 
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représente pour elle qu'une sorte de catharsis d’une essence 
supérieure: 
“Je ne déteste pas les hommes. C’est agréable de les 
frotter contre soi comme de grands savons (elle précisera 
un peu plus loin: “ou de la pierre ponce”). On en est toute 
pure.” 
Il serait intéressant de découvrir si cet étrange détachement 
de son héroine vient de ce quiici Giraudoux se laissa in- 
fluencer par ce qu Euripide faisait dire 4 son Héléne dans 
sa tragédie du méme nom: 
“Junon, irritée que Paris ne lui efit point attribué la 
palme, ne lui permit de posséder qu'une chimére gonflée de 
vent; ce nest pas moi quelle livra au fils du roi Priam; 


cest un fant6me animé que, dans les profondeurs du ciel, 
elle avait formé 4 ma ressemblance; il croit me posséder; 


Xx 


illusion! J’échappe 4 ses étreintes.” 


Cette substitution d’un fant6me a la femme de chair ex- 
pliquerait si bien la paradoxale tiédeur de VHéléne de 
Giraudoux dans l'amour charnel! 

Mais ce nest pas seulement dans ce domaine que son 
héroine manque de passion; il en est de méme dans l’existence 
quotidienne: rien ne la fache, ne la choque ni ne la tour- 
mente; et rien ne semble particuli¢érement l’amuser ou 
Yintéresser. Une remarque de Cassandre nous apprend que 
son visage innocent est sans expression; cette impassibilité 
de ses traits confirme ce que nous devinions déja de son 
caractére. Ce n’est pas plus la créature splendide mais sotte 
que la fille immorale aux amours aussi passagéres que 
passionnées dont une longue tradition populaire simpliste 
a réussi 4 imposer l'image; c’est une femme nonchalante et 
insouciante, simple certes mais sensée, qui a horreur de 
compliquer lexistence et qui voit les choses telles quéelles 
sont; pour elle, la Gréce est “un pays ou il y a beaucoup de 
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rois et de chévres éparpillés sur du marbre,” alors que pour 
son amant “le ciel de la Gréce grouille de dieux et des 
jambes de déesses en pendent”; Paris, musardeur, flane le 
nez en lair, tandis qu’'Héléne, pratique, ne voit que le sol! 

Détachée des futilités et des mesquineries de la vie 
mondaine, Théroine de Giraudoux ne s‘intéresse pas a 
connaitre les sentiments de ceux qui Yentourent. Quand 
Andromaque lui fera de curieux aveux sur les débordements 
passionnés de son propre ménage, elle montrera cette sorte 
de dédain amusé mais bienveillant qu’éprouve une bourgeoise 
bien équilibrée et large didées devant la défaillance senti- 
mentale ou sensuelle d’une amie; mais on sent que ces confi- 
dences la dérangent et qu'elle se serait bien passée de les 
entendre. Comme tant de femmes mariées depuis longtemps 
qui ne comprennent pas le fond de la nature de leur époux, 
elle avoue n’avoir jamais cherché a connaitre Ménélas: “Jai 
pu le toucher, explique-t-elle avec une délicieuse nuance de 
naive réserve; je ne peux pas dire que je lai vu.” 

Héléne nest nullement adonnée a introspection, car cela 
la géne tout autant d’étre mise en face de ses propres senti- 
ments quen face de ceux des autres; et parce que ce qui 
lui arrive personnellement ne laffecte guére et quelle ne 
sattendrit jamais sur elle-méme, elle ne s’intéresse pas non 
plus au sort des autres; aussi refusera-t-elle de s’avouer 
amoureuse de Paris pour rassurer Andromaque et que la 
guerre de Troie n’ait pas lieu ou que, si elle a lieu quand 
méme, elle ait un sens. C’est quelle est toute sincérité; s'il 
ny a pas la moindre trace de duplicité chez elle, c'est parce 
que mentir serait compliquer son existence et que, incon- 
sciemment, elle évite tout ce qui présenterait un danger de 
complication—réaction tout 4 fait paradoxale chez cette 
femme fatale dont le simple fait quelle vit complique tant 
lexistence de deux peuples! 
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Il ne faudrait pas croire pour cela qu'Héléne est égoiste 
ou seulement détachée de la vie et de ses semblables; ce 
serait injuste. Elle est simplement indifférente parce que son 


sens d'intuition, fort développé d’ailleurs, lui fait comprendre 


quelle est linstrument du destin, et elle sait que tout effort 
pour échapper a la fatalité est condamné a l'insuccés. Comme 
Ulysse Yexpliquera plus tard 4 Hector: “Héléne est Yotage 
du destin . . . une des rares créatures que le destin met en 
circulation sur la terre pour son usage personnel.” Tout 
comme une é€pave n/a pas a choisir ou la porteront les flots, 
elle reste ce que le destin veut quelle soit, la cause de la 
guerre de Troie. Mais ce nest pas chez elle la résignation 
stupide dune créature accablée, écrasée par les forces 
malévolentes du sort; elle accepte sagement sa destinée car 
elle ne peut rien y changer, mais elle montre pour le destin 
une sorte de mépris héroique. 

Cette indifférence de bon ton a son propre sort contribue 
a assurer en elle un équilibre spirituel remarquable, car les 
grandes causes de l’émoi et de Yinquiétude humains ne lui 
importent plus. Par certains cétés Héléne est une héroine 
camusienne avant Camus, puisque la piéce de Giraudoux fut 
jouée en 1935 alors que le Mythe de Sisyphe date de 1942. 
Avant Sisyphe, Héléne semble avoir découvert “PAbsurde,” 
Yavoir accepté et avoir deviné ce quimpose cette accepta- 
tion. Elle ne se drogue point d’espoir comme le font la 
plupart des humains, car elle a compris que lespoir est 
seulement un leurre dangereux et vil que nous devons 
mépriser. Elle a donc appris 4 vivre consciencieusement le 
moment présent et a jouir de le vivre, sans se soucier du 
passé ni escompter l'avenir. Se méfiant des spéculations 
philosophiques et métaphysiques, et dédaigneuse de tout 
ce qui est abstrait, Héléne ne saisit que le concret; encore 
faut-il pour cela que ce concret soit assez haut en couleurs 
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pour attirer son attention et pour la retenir; et comme tout 
ce qui est laid ou sordide lui répugne, elle a appris a se 
mettre des oeilléres afin de ne plus voir que ce qu elle consent 
4 voir—ce qui marque la limite de son étrange coté camusien. 
Quand Hector la force 4 abandonner le présent ou elle se 
complait pour regarder l’avenir—car cest a elle et non a 
Cassandre que Giraudoux a paradoxalement octroyé le don 
de prophétie,—elle le prévient loyalement qu'elle choisit les 
événements comme elle choisit les objets et les hommes. 
Elle ne peut pas, simplement pour lui plaire, voir des 
événements qui nauront pas lieu. Ceux-ci restent dans 
Yombre alors que ceux a venir lui apparaissent comme un 
album de brillants chromos. Cela n’empéche pas Hector, qui 
est tétu comme une mule quand ils s’agit de la Paix, de 
sefforcer d’influencer sa vision de l'avenir dans le passage 
suivant rempli d'une poésie pittoresquement coloriée: 


“Nous allons vous remettre aux Grecs en plein midi, sur 
le sable aveuglant, entre la mer violette et le mur ocre. Nous 
serons tous en cuirasse d’or a jupe rouge, et entre mon 
étalon blanc et la jument noire de Priam, mes soeurs en 
peplum vert vous remettront nue a l’ambassadeur grec dont 
je devine, au-dessus du casque d’argent, le plumet amarante. 
Vous voyez cela, je pense?” 
Heélas! malgré les couleurs criardes dont Giraudoux a enjolivé 
cette vision, les yeux d’Héleéne ne la voient pas. Ils ne peuvent 
voir qu une bataille ot la ville de Troie brile d'un rouge vif 
et seffondre. Ils ne distinguent que l’étincelle d’un diamant 
a la main du cadavre de Paris et le charme d’un enfant qui, 
pres d’Andromaque en pleurs, joue avec les cheveux de son 
pére mort. Voila tout ce que peuvent voir les beaux yeux 
d'Heleéne, ces yeux d’un bleu limpide dont Hector dira avec 
ironie: “Quelle est pure la lentille du monde! Ce ne sont 
pourtant pas les pleurs qui doivent la laver. .. .” En disant 
cette méchanceté, Hector ne se doute pas que, généreuse- 
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ment, sa gentille belle-soeur ne lui a pas mentionné son 
—ultime vision, celle du sang d'un enfant égorgé avant d’étre 
précipité du haut d’un rampart, le sang de son propre fils 
Astyanax qui nest pas encore né. 

Si dégotité que soit Hector de se rendre compte qu Héléne 
ne peut rien faire pour éviter que la guerre ait lieu, cela ne 
Yempéche point de comprendre qu'elle n’est point respon- 
sable de cette guerre. C’est 14 un point sur lequel Euripide 
avait insisté dans sa tragédie Les Troyennes lorsque, devant 
Ménélas qui faisait fonction de juge, Héléne plaidait contre 
la vieille Hécube, qui venait de l’accuser d’étre la cause de 
tous les malheurs qu’ avaient subis Troie et les Troyens. 

Dans ['Iliade, Homére, lui, avait déja fait ressortir la 
bonne entente qui existait entre Héléne et Hector. Devant 
le cadavre du héros, aprés qu’ Andromaque et Hécube avaient 
fait entendre leurs lamentations, Homére avait senti qu'il 
était convenable et équitable qu’Hélene a son tour, mani- 
festat sa plainte: 


“Hector, se lamente-t-elle, de tous mes beaux-fréres, tu 
étais celui de beaucoup le plus cher 4 mon coeur. . . Voici 
vingt ans que jai quitté mon pays et de toi jamais je 
n’entendis mot méchant ni amer. Au contraire, si quelque 
autre dans le palais me critiquait, de mes beaux-fréres ou de 
leurs soeurs, ou de leurs femmes aux beaux voiles, ou encore 
ma belle-mére —mon beau-pére, lui, était envers moi aussi 
doux qu’un pére —, c’était toi qui les retenais, les persuadais 
par tes avis, ta douceur, tes mots apaisants. Je pleure donc 


lad 


sur moi malheureuse, autant que sur toi, d’un coeur désolé. 


Giraudoux a gardé cette amicale comprehension de la 
part d’Hector et ce respect affectueux d’Héléne dans leurs 
rapports. Elle est aussi ouverte avec lui quelle peut létre 
avec un homme: tout comme elle a convenu du fait qu'elle 
naime plus guére Paris, elle accepte plus tard de quitter 
Troie, puisqu’il insiste pour quelle parte. Mais justement, 
parce quelle sent qu'Hector n’est pas un homme comme les 
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autres, qui forment une meute attachée a sa poursuite, elle 
se sent le besoin d’étre absolument loyale avec lui; aussi le 
prévient-elle que l'acceptation de partir qu'il vient d’obtenir 
d’elle n’a aucune importance; car elle sait que, dans Yordre 
du monde, elle n’est qu'une enfant, et que “ce nest pas en 
manoeuvrant des enfants qu’on détermine le destin.” Quoiqu’ 
Hector insiste: “Tu rentreras sur une mer grise, sous un ciel 
gris,” Héléne lui affirme qu'elle ne peut arriver a rien dis- 
tinguer du navire qui l’emportera, qu'elle ne voit “scintiller 
ni la ferrure du mat de misaine, ni l’anneau de nez du 
capitaine, ni le blanc de Yoeil du mousse.” En un mot, 
Héléne, malgré toute la bonne volonté quelle a envers Hec- 
tor, est incapable de voir la Paix. Hector comprend alors la 
vanité des victoires quil a remportées d’abord sur Paris, puis 
sur Priam et enfin sur Héléne en obtenant que celle-ci quitte 
Troie. Soudain, réalisant lui aussi /Absurde de Camus, il 
sexclame amérement: “Par quelle divagation le monde a-t-il 
été placer son miroir dans cette téte obtuse!” ce qui nest 
ni gentil ni juste envers sa charmante belle-soeur qui est 
loin d’étre obtuse; mais les hommes sont généralement 
prévenus et refusent d’accepter quune femme puisse étre 
intelligente aussi bien que belle. Le rusé Ulysse lui-méme, 
bien quil dise avoir longuement observé Héléne, s'est 
partiellement trompé lorsqu’il affirme qu’elle a“. . . le cerveau 
le plus étroit, le coeur le plus rigide et le sexe le plus étroit.” 

I] est vrai que parfois Héléne est confuse; mais son in- 
décision est due a ce que, raisonnant un peu comme 
Montaigne, elle ne se juge point qualifiée pour prendre une 
décision importante non seulement pour elle, mais pour le 
sort du monde; elle laisse donc l'univers décider a sa place. 
Nous savons qu'elle est faible devant Paris et Hector, et 
accepte de dire comme eux; mais c'est parce que ce type 
de femme est toujours vulnérable et faible devant un amant 


—— 
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de fait ou un amant virtuel. Cela n’empéche pas qu’Héléne 
ne soit suffisamment intelligente pour se rendre compte de 
sa vulnérabilité. Elle ne mentionne pas cela 4 Paris qui lui 
inspire un certain mépris; mais 4 Hector, pour qui elle 
éprouve de T'admiration et du respect dés leur premiére 
entrevue, elle avoue sa faiblesse et l'avertit sagement de ne 
point prendre des vessies pour des lanternes: 


“Vous avez découvert que je suis faible; vous en étes 
tout joyeux. L’homme qui découvre la faiblesse dans une 


X . 


femme, c’est le chasseur 4 midi qui découvre une source. 
Il s’en abreuve. Mais n’allez pourtant pas croire, parce que 
vous avez convaincu la plus faible des femmes, que vous 
avez convaincu lavenir.” 
Lintégrité intellectuelle est une des qualités paradoxales de 
lHéléne de Giraudoux qui, bien qu'elle ne soit jamais l’esclave 
des affres de introspection, se connait bien elle-méme et 
sait exactement ce qu elle vaut. 

Si, devant un homme, elle est toute faiblesse et perd ses 
moyens, il n’en est pas de méme quand elle discute avec une 
femme; il y a la un contraste qui fait un des charmes du 
personnage. Glaise aisément pétrie au gré de Paris et 
d’Hector, Héléne devient, quand il n’y a autour delle que 
des femmes, une créature remplie d’assurance, maitresse 

elle-méme, intelligente et méme subtile, 4 laquelle on ne la 
fait pas. Lorsqu’Andromaque envoie sa petite belle-soeur 
Polyxéne suggérer 4 Héléne de quitter Troie immédiatement 
si elle aime les Troyens, celle-ci n’a aucune difficulté a percer 
a jour la manoeuvre, a faire avouer toute la vérité a la fillette, 
et A la convaincre que, si elle aime les Troyens, son devoir 
est de rester avec eux au lieu de retourner a Sparte. 

Dans la scéne suivante, Héléne se trouve en présence 
d’Andromaque dans un duel verbal pour lequel celle-ci s'est 
habilement préparée et dans lequel elle va jeter toutes les 
ressources de son intelligence et de sa sensibilité afin de 
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défaire sa belle-soeur et de la convaincre quelle doit quitter 
Troie. Andromaque s’apercoit bien vite qu'elle a devant elle 
un adversaire intelligent qui raisonne aussi bien quelle et 
méme mieux, car Héléne garde tout son sang-froid au lieu 
de s’emporter comme elle le fait elleeméme. Héléne joue un 
jeu si serré dans cette joute oratoire qu'elle réussit 4 défaire 
la passionnée Andromaque. 

C’est dans cette scéne émouvante entre les deux femmes 
que Giraudoux complete son étude du caractére d’Héleéne. A 
Andromaque qui lui reproche de ne plus aimer Paris, Héléne . 
avoue la vérité sur l'état de son coeur et la condition de son 
ménage. “Je vis avec lui dans la bonne humeur, dit-elle, 
dans lagrément, dans l’accord.” Lorsqu’elle entend cette 
déclaration, Andromaque est ahurie: elle ne peut comprendre © 
quune femme comme Héléne puisse se contenter dun 
bonheur conjugal si embourgeoisé. C’est que YAndromaque 
de Giraudoux se rapproche beaucoup de celle d’Euripide 
qu’ Hermione accusait d’étre une Asiatique adonnée a la | 
débauche et a la sorcellerie;* c’est bien /Orientale typique 
décrite par Paris, la brune velue et sensuelle dont les : 
étreintes sont comme de la glu, et elle, c'est passionnément : 
quelle aime son Hector; aussi rétorque-t-elle 4 Héléne: 

“On ne s’entend pas dans amour; la vie de deux époux 
qui s’aiment, c’est une perte de sang-froid perpétuel. La dot 
des vrais couples est la méme que celle ie couples faux: 
le désaccord originel. Hector est le contraire de moi. Il n’a 
aucun de mes gotits, Nous passons nos journées a nous 


vaincre l'un Pautre ou a nous sacrifier. Les époux amoureux 
nont pas le visage clair.” 


Héléne toujours fraiche et bien détendue ne voit pas ce ° 


1 D’ailleurs ’Andromaque de Racine qu ’on présente aux écoliers ¢ 
comme une mére douce, noble et généreuse a elle aussi une nature # 
asiatique sauvage, fourbe et terriblement passionnée qui l’apparente @ + 
celles d'Euripide et de Giraudoux. : 
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quelle gagnerait 4 avoir des yeux blancs de poisson mort, 
un teint plombé et les mains moites chaque fois qu'elle 
approche Paris. Giraudoux a fait delle une créature trop 
calme, trop composée, trop bien équilibrée pour quelle 
accepte pour elle-méme une conception de l'amour si tumul- 
tueuse quelle ne peut se manifester que par des frottements 
charnels continuels ou par des yeux rougis de pleurs! Ce 
nest la nullement son genre. Elle trouve sa propre concep- 
tion de l'amour pratique, calme et reposante et elle la défend 
ainsi: 

“Je ne le trouve pas si mal que cela mon amour. Evi- 
demment cela ne tire pas sur mon foie ou ma rate quand 
Paris m’abandonne pour le jeu de boules ou la péche au 
congre. . . . Quest-ce quil va devenir, mon amour, si jy 
verse la jalousie, la tendresse et linquiétude?” 

Ce qui fait le charme de ce débat sur amour entre les 
deux jeunes femmes, c’est que auteur, toujours épris du 
paradoxe le plus cocasse, bouscule ici les idées du spectateur 
prévenu qui, se rappelant la nature passionnée et emportée 
de Hermione de Racine, imagine qu’Héléne sa mére devrait 
étre encore plus passionnée. Le pauvre spectateur, si souvent 
victime d'un Giraudoux badin et farceur, n’en revient pas: 
Quoi? cest Héléne, qu'il s'est toujours imaginée étre une 
femme de feu, qui aime conjugalement et méme bourgeoise- 
ment son amant; et c'est la respectable et fidéle Andromaque 
qui est la cavale indomptée dont le ménage connait tous 
les soubresauts de la passion la plus toumentée? Mais 
Giraudoux est si brillant et si persuasif qu'on peut seulement 
le suivre avec un sourire qui pardonne ses eccentricités les 
plus osées! D/ailleurs, du point de vue psychologique, la 
conception giraldienne d’Andromaque rrest-elle past fort 
juste? Plus une fille ardente est distinguée et raffinée, plus 
elle est de nature fine et d’dme deélicate, en un mot plus une 
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fille est supérieure, et plus elle aura de reconnaissance pour 
Thomme qui la fera femme, qui saura linitier aux plaisirs 
charnels et les lui faire aimer. Une telle femme s’attache 
d’abord 4 un homme par Iesprit, puis la chair attache a 
lui encore davantage et son amour devient une véritable 
adoration. Il est donc normal que la fine et chaste Andro- 
maque aime son Hector exclusivement et dune passion 
sauvage, alors que Héléne considére amour et lérotisme 
avec placidité. 

Un mot imprudent d’Andromaque va élever leur conver- 
sation 4 un niveau plus élevé qui fait ressortir le paradoxal 
cété humain d’Héléne, que méme le malin Ulysse n/a pas 
su deviner. Irritée de ne pouvoir convaincre sa belle-soeur 
toujours si calme et si souriante, Andromaque Il’accuse de 
ne pas savoir ce que sont le malheur et la pitié. Héléne 
informe alors quelle connait trés bien les souffrances de la 
vie car, enfant, ses compagnes de jeu étaient les filles d'un 
pauvre pécheur avec lesquelles elle aimait 4 dénicher des 
oiseaux de mer; une delles était tuberculeuse, une autre 
difforme. Ensemble elles ont vu parfois des choses repous- 
santes: des mouettes assemblées picorant les yeux d'un 
cadavre gonflé rejeté sur la plage; une femme ivre martyri- 
sant un oiseau; un ilote violant une fille sous un buisson. 
Pourtant, bien qu’Heléne ait vu le monde sous son jour le 
plus dégoitant, et le genre humain tel qu'il est, rampant, 
malpropre et misérable, elle n’a jamais eu le sentiment quil 
exigeait de la pitié; et cela, non point parce qu’elle juge le 
genre humain avec mépris comme le lui reproche Andro- 
maque, mais parce que, a ses yeux, la vie est si courte et la 
condition humaine si passagére quil importe peu quon — 
soit beau ou laid, bien portant ou infirme, riche ou pauvre, 
heureux ou misérable. Inconsciemment disciple de Pascal, : 
Héléne estime que tout cela est temporaire et ne vaut pas — 
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la peine de s’émouvoir ou de se rebeller ouvertement. Finale- 
ment elle rive son clou 4 Andromaque en lui disant: “Tous 
ces malheureux, je les sens mes égaux ... cela peut venir de 
ce que ma santé, ma beauté, ma gloire, je ne les juge pas 
trés supérieures a leur misére. Cela peut étre de la fraternité.” 
Si originale que soit cette conception de la fraternité elle 
est défendable, surtout quand on se rappelle qu'Héléne sait 
fort bien ce quest la vraie pitié, celle qui consiste 4 ne pas 
faire de mal ou de peine a notre prochain inutilement: elle 
a prouvé quelle pratiquait cette pitié quand elle s'est ab- 
stenue de mentionner devant Hector sa vision de l’égorge- 
ment de l’enfant qu’Andromaque porte encore dans son sein. 

Manquant complétement d’imagination, Héléne a la 
faculté de toujours voir les choses sous leur vrai jour, ex- 
actement telles quelles sont, et de tout juger d’une fagon 
réaliste. C’est cela qui lui permet de se montrer aussi bien- 
veillante que philosophe dans sa discussion avec Andro- 
maque. J'ai suggéré qu'il y avait un peu de Montaigne chez 
elle; nous retrouvons ici cet élément. Héléne est un de ces 
étres rares qui sont capables de se juger eux-mémes sans 
orgueil et sans générosité, mais aussi sans cruauté et sans 
dégoit. Il n’y a ni amour de soi, ni méme aucun contente- 
ment de soi chez elle, mais une juste appréciation de sa 
valeur, de ses qualités aussi bien que de ses défauts. Aussi 
sait-elle que seuls les gens doués d'une forte imagination 
peuvent éprouver de la pitié devant le malheur et la souf- 
france, parce qu’ils sont les seuls qui peuvent se mettre a la 
place de ceux qui souffrent: “Le malheur ou la laideur, 
explique-t-elle sagement, sont des miroirs qu ils ne supportent 
pas. Les gens ont pitié des autres dans la mesure ou ils 
auraient pitié d’eux-mémes.” Or Héléne n’a aucune pitié 
delle-méme; depuis son arrivée a Troie, elle entend chaque 
jour les Troyennes Jinsulter autant que les Troyens la 
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louanger; certaines s’attaquent a sa vertu en la traitant de : 
garce; d'autres 4 sa beauté en insinuant que, le matin, elle . 
a Yoeil jaune! Ces attaques ne lui causent ni dépit, ni coleére, , 
ni rancune. Elle y est complétement indifférente, car elle sait : 
prendre la vie telle qu'elle est, le laid avec le beau, le mal | 
avec le bien, tout comme Babouc dans le charmant conte de 
Voltaire Le Monde comme il va. Elle sait donc que si la . 
guerre éclate, elle supportera la souffrance et la faim avec : 
autant de stoicisme qu'elle a accepté les insultes des | 
Troyennes. Giraudoux nous offre ici ce conseil d’indifférence | 
dédaigneuse vis-a-vis du malheur et de la souffrance que | 
Vigny avait donné dans “La mort du loup.” Seul ce hautain 
refus de nous laisser affecter par les événements qui sont | 
extérieurs a notre volonté, sauvegarde notre dignité humaine. 
Comme Giraudoux a toujours plaisir 4 pousser ses idées 
jusqu’a leurs limites les plus extrémes, il se complait a nous 
montrer une Héléne si sagement réconciliée 4 Pabsurde de 
la vie quelle accepte tranquillement Yidée de sa vieillesse, 
et cela malgré l'image ridicule qu’elle s’en fait: 

“, . . et si vous croyez que mon oeil ne me montre pas 
parfois une Héléne vieillie, avachie, édentée, sucotant ac- 
croupie quelque confiture dans sa cuisine! Et ce que le 
platré de mon grimage peut éclater de blancheur! et ce 
que la groseille peut étre rouge! et ce que cst coloré et 
sir et certain! . . . Cela m’est complétemeut indifférent.” 

Certains prétendront peut-étre que cette indifférence a 
ce qui sera vient du fait qu’Héléne est justement la belle 
créature sotte que j'ai essayé de montrer quelle n’est pas. 
Ce serait trop simplifier les choses. Il est certain qu'elle est 
dune nature simple: elle a horreur des complications de 
toutes sortes, qui peut-étre enrichissent la vie mais qui, 
certainement en dérangent énormément le cours. Pour cette 
raison !Héléne de Giraudoux est incapable de la grande — 
passion pour Paris que la légende lui a gratuitement prétée. _ 
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Elle rappelle celle d'Homére qui se montrait plus émue par 
“la beauté blonde” de son premier mari que par celle de 
‘Tirrésistible Paris au poil frisé,” et qui n’avait que mépris 
pour la couardise de celui-ci vaincu dans son premier combat 
singulier avec Meénélas. Cette simplicité qui fait éviter a 
Héléne tout ce qui pourrait troubler davantage son existence 
nest pas sottise; et le fait quelle attache peu d'importance 
aux autres, a leurs opinions, a leurs joies et 4 leurs souffrances 
nest pas égoisme. Elle est vraiment intelligente; d’ailleurs 
elle Tétait déja dans V’Iliade; elle Yétait également dans 
lHéléne dEuripide et, dans Les Troyennes, elle était méme 
retorse. Et comment l'accuser d’égoisme quand nous savons 
pertinemment quelle attache si peu dimportance 4 elle- 
méme, a sa beauté, a ses sentiments, et 4 ses souffrances? 
L’Héléne de Giraudoux est une créature si radieusement 
belle et séduisante que les mots “beauté” et “séduction” 
nont plus pour elle la moindre valeur. Pourtant, comme elle 
est femme, cela lamuse d’exciter les désirs des vieillards 
troyens, et cela titille sa vanité et !émeut un peu diinspirer 
de Yamour a un adolescent comme Troilus. Ces futilités ne 
Yintéressent plus quand elle est avec Hector quelle n’avait 
jamais rencontré, mais dont elle connaissait la gloire. Il n’y 
a alors dans sa maniére aucune trace de coquetterie, aucun 
désir de le séduire physiquement, bien qu'il attire et quelle 
se sente désarmée du fait quelle est femme et quil est 
homme. Néanmoins elle conserve assez de lucidité et de 
commande de soi pour lui faire comprendre qu'il y a en elle 
beaucoup plus que la splendide créature que convoitent les 
Troyens et la garce que détestent les Troyennes. Sa candeur 
et sa spontanéité ne sont jamais plus délicieuses que dans la 
scéne ot elle parvient 4 montrer 4 Hector a quel point il 
s'aveugle quand il croit tout arranger et assurer la paix sil 
arrive 4 la convaincre de quitter Troie avec Ulysse. 
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Paradoxalement Giraudoux a fait de la grande amoureuse 
légendaire une femme peu sensuelle. Il y a bien une scéne 
fort gauloise dans laquelle deux des marins qui étaient sur 
le navire ramenant de Gréce les deux amants, racontent avec 
une délicieuse effronterie les ébats amoureux aussi volup- 
tueux que tendres dont ils furent témoins, l'un caché dans 
la hune et l'autre dans lescalier des soutes; mais leur récit 
se rapporte aux ardeurs d’une lune de miel qui dura bien 
peu puisque, lorsque auteur fait commencer sa piéce, trois 
mois plus tard, Héléne est incapable de comprendre qu'un 
couple puisse s’aimer aprés plusieurs années de mariage avec 
toutes les affres que comporte une passion aussi sauvage que 
celle qui joint Andromaque a Hector! 

Et parce que l‘héroine giraldienne a des sentiments qui ne 
sont pas plus troublants que ses sensations, elle est capable 
de tout accepter non seulement sagement, mais avec grace. 
Ayant beaucoup voyagé et ayant su observer la réalité des 
choses puisque son manque d’imagination la protégeait du 
réve, elle ressemble beaucoup a certaines charmantes cos- 
mopolites contemporaines; elle a acquis assez d’expérience 
pour pouvoir penser lucidement et passer un jugement sain 
sur les antithéses qui composent la vie humaine: la laideur 
et la beauté, la souffrance et le plaisir, le malheur et le bon- 
heur. Emportée ni par la passion ni par lidéalisme qui, tous 
deux, faussent les perspectives, elle posséde une sagesse et 
un stoicisme qui lui permettent d’accepter la vie telle qu'elle 
est et d’étre tolérante devant la bétise et la laideur morale 
des humains. 

Cette bienveillante sagesse que Giraudoux a spirituelle- 
ment prétée a une héroine légendaire qui n’a jamais joui de la 
réputation d’étre sage, nous la trouvons fort bien présentée 
dans un passage qui rappelle étrangement Tévangile ou 


Marthe se plaint 4 Jésus que sa soeur jouisse des plaisirs du 
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salon, alors que c'est sur elle-méme que retombent les soins 
du ménage; elle explique a Andromaque: 

“Je ne passe point mes nuits, je l’avoue, a réfléchir sur 
le sort des humains, mais il m’a toujours semblé quiils se 
partageaient en deux sortes. Ceux qui sont, si vous voulez, la 
chair de la vie humaine. Et ceux qui en sont lordonnance, 
Yallure. Les premiers ont le rire, les pleurs et tout ce que 
vous voudrez en sécrétions. Les autres ont le geste, la tenue, 
le regard. Si vous ne les obligez a faire qu'une race, cela ne 
va plus aller du tout. L’humanité doit autant A ses vedettes 
qu’a ses martyrs.” 

Christopher Fry, pour plaire 4 un public anglo-saxon qui 
déteste les discussions philosophiques au théatre, a cru devoir 
réduire de moitié la belle scéne entre Andromaque et 
Héléne; par suite de cette mutilation, le passage ci-dessus a 
été supprimé. C’est fort dommage, parce que c'est dans 
cette scéne que Giraudoux donnait les derniers et les plus 
importants coups de brosse au portrait de son étrange Héléne 
et que, dans cette réflexion de son héroine sur Phumanité, il 
sefforcait de nous rappeler ce que nous sommes tous trop 
prompts a oublier: que le levain tout comme la pate est 
nécesaire pour composer ce tout mystérieux qu’est huma- 
nité et que, par conséquent, si nuisible quelle paraisse, 
une Héléne de Troie, tout comme nimporte quelle autre 
femme, a un réle 4 jouer en ce monde. En créant un person- 
nage aussi paradoxal, Giraudoux a fait preuve d'une origina- 
lité qui redonne une attrayante fraicheur au portrait d'une 
héroine sur laquelle on pouvait croire que tout avait été dit 
“depuis sept mille ans quil y a des hommes et qui pensent.” 

ANDRE BouRGEOIS 


MODERN TRENDS IN LITERARY 
STUDIES IN FRANCE* 


EFORE I try to explain the character of and modern 
B tendencies in literary studies in France, I should like 
to say a word or two about the reasons that have prompted 
me to choose this subject for discussion tonight. 

This being essentially a group of professors of history in 
its various forms, of philosophy understood in the broad | 
sense with which we are familiar in Europe, and of literature 
and the arts—a group that corresponds to our Facultés des 
Lettres in France, I first thought that a subject dealing with 
the very life of the Sorbonne or certain aspects of our Fac- 
ultés des Lettres might be appropriate. But this would have 
led me to all sorts of administrative and personal matters 
that would have led you away from your normal scholarly 
pursuits. 

On the other hand I have very frequently deplored in 
meetings of scholars that the subject under discussion should 
be so narrow, so minute, so remote from the audience that 
it would seem at times that the reader of the paper is the 
only one to be interested in it (if he is), especially when he 
is unable to come to any general or sufficiently far-reaching 
conclusions. 

I am not trying to bring you anything very new tonight. 
My subject will be broad and somewhat abstract. I felt it 
might be of some interest to a fairly large number of you, 
since in our literary studies in France we never forget their 
historical aspects, nor the links that, especially in the field of 
literature, bind the world of art and the world of thought. — 
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I have another reason for taking up this subject, and it is 
somehow related to my present status as a Visiting Professor. 
Supposedly, to paraphrase the pious words of certain inter- 
national organizations, Fulbright Scholars and other cate- 
gories of Visiting Professors are expected to contribute to 
better international understanding. But, without being cyni- 
cal, I should be ready to endorse the statement once made 
before me by the American attaché in Paris that the result 
of such visits is often a little more international misunder- 
standing—a thing which is not particularly needed in this 
post-World War II era. A few years ago three articles in the 
Atlantic Monthly would seem to have been written just to 
corroborate this statement. In the issue for March, 1951, 
under the title “What Drove Me Crazy in Europe,” one of 
the most distinguished students of American literature, a 
Harvard professor with whom I had had the pleasure of 
having dinner, protested against a sort of academic stand- 
ardization and narrow-mindedness in European univerities. 
In the issue for August, 1954, under the title “Americans as 
Students,” a Frenchman who is not a university man but who 
had taught for several years at the Harvard Summer School 
listed with considerable zeal all the faults he had found with 
his students in this country. In the issue for October, 1954, 
under the title “The Gulfs of Academe,” the very Chairman 
of the Department of Comparative Literature at Harvard, 
a very subtle and keen mind whom we had been so glad to 
welcome among us a few months before, while full of praise 
for our secondary schools, had a number of scathing remarks 
on our methods—for instance this: “The method of instruc- 
tion at the Sorbonne has not greatly changed since the 
Middle Ages when the professor dictated from and com- 
mented on a manuscript.” 
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LITERARY STUDIES AND THE FRENCH TRADITION 


I am ready to admit that we remain faithful to a number 
of medieval traditions, one being to scrutinize our texts very 
carefully and we hope intelligently, another being to conduct 
our thoughts, however subtle they may be—or appear to be 
to us—in a logical and clear way, still another being to pre- 
sent what we write in a methodical ,sensible manner, leaving 
out the unimportant and irrelevant, stressing the essential 
points and leading to fairly definite conclusions. And indeed 
in our own teaching, in the discussion of our students’ 
papers, reports, and dissertations, we constantly insist on 
these factors of literary scholarship. 

But our conceptions of literary studies have nothing to do 
with the Middle Ages. In spite of the wealth of rich general 
observations and shrewd, beautifully worded analyses of our 
sixteenth and seventeenth century grammarians and of the 
critics of the Ages of Louis XIV and the Philosophers, their 
rather dogmatic pronouncements and their ways of judging — 
according to certain rules are for us a thing of the past, 
worthy of respect and eventually of study, but not necessarily ' 
of being followed by us today. | 

The critics who still have an influence on modern literary 
studies are much nearer to us. They are for the most part — 
men who have been included by the late Professor Irving | 
Babbitt in his important volume The Masters of French | 
Criticism, and it was they who raised literary criticism in 
France to the rank of a literary genre. 

Let me briefly mention a few of them. 

Sainte-Beuve, the author of Port-Royal and the Causeries ° 
du Lundi, was an artist, gifted with a keen psychological 
acumen (a feature common to many French writers) and was _ 
able to give the subtlest portrait of the writers he was con-- 
sidering; not a scholar in the modern sense of the word, but : 
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essentially a man of letters, with immense reading, a subtle 
touch, a broad culture—in a word, a humanist. His manner 
(one can hardly speak of his method) will not be recaptured 
by anybody; but his insistence on the inner working of the 
author's mind and his careful, delicate handling of the work 
of art still have a bearing on our conception of literary analy- 
sis. 

Taine, who came a little later, was also, like Sainte-Beuve; 
a writer, an artist, a psychologist and a moralist. But his 
mind, partly influenced by the English philosopher Stuart 
Mill, by the positivists, and later by the naturalistic move- 
ment, was of a more philosophical nature—and occasionally 
more dogmatic. It would be unfair to him to overemphasize 
his three main points—la race, le moment, le milieu—which 
would lead to a purely deterministic conception of literary 
and artistic creation. Taine never went to such an extreme 
as to deny the importance of the individual temperament of 
the writer and the amount of liberty he enjoyed in spite of 
the social influences he underwent. His merit was to stress 
the importance of the historical background and to make it 
impossible, as some of the older critics had done, to treat a 
book as if it had, in Flaubert’s words, “fallen like a meteorite 
from the sky.” 

Brunetiére, an extremely active critic and an admirable 
historian of ideas, dominated the critical scene in France at 
the end of the nineteenth century not only with his most 
interesting and suggestive theory on the evolution of the 
different genres, but with his constant insistence that schol- 
arship should not be divorced from ideas and that these ideas 
should be subordinated to some higher end. 

Faguet, his disciple, who was a professor at the Sorbonne 
and a member of the French Academy, was admirable both 
as a teacher and a commentator on the written text. An 
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enemy of any form of pedantry or pedantic erudition, he 


would read his authors with considerable care in order not 
only to understand them thoroughly but also to get at their 
very substance and draw for himself a picture of the author's 
moral and intellectual personality. To him criticism was not 
only a science; it called for intuition and imagination: a point 
of view which is perhaps controversial, but which led him to 
studies of the great French writers who have been unsur- 
passed for their tact, depth, vigour and lucidity. 


GusTAVE LANSON 


The man who after those mentioned has exercised the 
most powerful influence on literary studies in France in the 
first half of the twentieth century was Gustave Lanson. He 
was, incidentally, a native of my home town, Orléans; I had 
the great privilege of knowing him personally when I was a 
student at the Ecole Normale Supérieure of which he was 
the Director. 

Gustave Lanson had very clear ideas about literary history 
and criticism, which he has presented in various essays and 
prefaces. According to him, “literary history is a part of the 


history of civilization.” His method is therefore essentially 


the “historical method.” Or, as he writes elsewhere, “the 
study of literature today could not be conducted without 
erudition.” Hence the necessity of following very precise 
and careful methods: study of the manuscripts whenever 
available, careful establishment of critical editions, chrono- 
logical research, study of sources and influences, biographies, 
bibliographies, etc. This method has been presented in detail 
by several of M. Lanson’s disciples, in particular Professor 
André Morize, of Harvard, in Problems and Methods of Lit- 
erary History, with special reference to Modern French Lit- 
erature and Professor Gustave Rudlec in Les techniques de 
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la critique et de histoire littéraire francaises modernes en 
littérature frangaise. M. Lanson himself has produced a con- 
siderable number of critical editions, classic editions, mono- 
graphs, notes, a bibliography of French literature, several 
very precise works on some of the most important French 
writers, and a Histoire de la Littérature Francaise. The last 
named work, very precise, subtle, compact and far-reaching 
in its views, has been used by generations of students in 
France and abroad. Disciples of M. Lanson have held numer- 
ous chairs of French literature in our universities between 
the two wars. Some have applied his methods to studies other 
than French literature, for instance M. Andler to the Ger- 
manic field, M. Cazamian to English letters, M. Hauvette to 
Italian literature. 

The very rigor, the thorough scholarship of M. Lanson and 
his disciples does not mean that they lose sight of the par- 
ticular quality of the literary work, and concentrate en- 
tirely on historical questions. Any literary text appeals, 
through its style, not only to our reason, but also to 
our sensibility and imagination; it contains a subjective, per- 
sonal element which is essentially imponderable and cannot 
be measured by any truly mathematical device. Conse- 
quently, the study of literature is not only literary history, 
but also literary appreciation and criticism. 

The French, I believe, have never lost sight of this dual 
aspect of scholarship. For more than half a century now, and 
greatly under the influence of M. Gustave Lanson himself, 
they have developed a technique for the close reading of 
texts, under the names of commentaire littéraire and expli- 
cation de textes, which has been used extensively both in 
our secondary schools, where considerable importance is 
given to the study of our French classics, and in our Faculté 
des Lettres. It should be added that this method is applied 
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to the study of the Greek and Latin classics and foreign 


literatures as well. We feel that such close study of both 
matter and form throws considerable light on an author's 
temperament, style, and art. We even export our method: 
one of my students at Brown, now a professor at Harvard, 
was good enough a few years ago to dedicate one of his 
books to me for having taught him that serious criticism 
begins with the careful reading of a text. When at the exer- 
cises for the opening of the new Modern Language Hall at 
Brown University the late Professor Irving Babbitt delivered 
his address on “Scholarship and Humanism,” he freely ad- 
mitted to me that the French had sinned far less than others 
in divorcing culture from scholarship. 

In the eyes of Professor Lanson—and this he always made 
very plain in his discussions with students—there was always 
a point in literary studies where a purely objective and sci- 
entific approach was no longer possible and where the 
scholar or critic had to rely on his own judgment, taste and 
sensibility. But he wanted the role of impressionism limited 
as far as possible. 


New INFLUENCES AFTER 1920 


Gustave Lanson’s views were the culminating point of 
the evolution of French criticism from Sainte-Beuve through 
Taine and Brunetiére and they were in strict accordance 
with the general trend of French contemporary thought, the 
emphasis being laid on method and on the historical ap- 
proach. 

It may be that some of Gustave Lanson’s disciples in 
France and abroad were a little prone to insist more on 


method than on judgment, on scholarship than on taste, on — 


history than on criticism. I can remember how vigorously and — 
lucidly one of Lanson’s disciples, a man with great inde-— 
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pendence of mind and the finest literary flair, Paul Hazard, 
who was good enough to honor me with his friendship, 
reacted against this tendency among some of his colleagues 
in a paper entitled “Méthode et Personnalité” which he gave 
around 1930. In this paper he insisted that method and 
erudition were indeed indispensable; otherwise there would 
be a return to an often lax and sometimes pretentious or 
presumptuous impressionistic criticism. But these were not 
enough. Literary studies (whether they were historical, psy- 
chological or critical) called for a broad, rich and solid 
culture in one who undertook them. They required a certain 
insight into human character that enabled one to penetrate 
the personality and the inner workings of the author’s mind 
and to discuss characters in a sympathetic and understanding 
way. Finally, they demanded enough taste to appreciate the 
beauty of the style, the colour and rhythm of either prose or 
verse. 

It is somewhat along these lines that new tendencies have 
developed in the recent past, often in conjunction with de- 
velopments in related fields. 


Tue WRITER AND His Work: THE PROBLEM 
oF LITERARY CREATION 


The study of the creative process presupposes psycho- 
logical factors in the broadest sense of this term. Pathological 
psychology has induced a number of scholars to analyze, 
sometimes from a medical point of view, the “cases” of some 
writers (Rousseau, Chateaubriand, Gérard de Nerval) whose 
behavior was in certain ways rather strange. I need not 
emphasize the influence on literary criticism of Freud's 
theory, particularly as it concerns the libido and the com- 
plexes. The works of my former and most respected col- 
league, M. Bachelard, a philosopher, in the field of literary 
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criticism are an admirable illustration and enrichment of 
Jung’s theories, M. Bachelard insisting on the analysis of 
four elementary myths (fire, air, water, earth) in his studies 
of some of the French and English lyrical poets. A certain 
number of critics have been influenced by the “phenomeno- 
logical” description of the working of the mind, as defined 
by modern “existentialism”: imagination for them, according 
to Jean-Paul Sartre (who has developed his theories in 
L’Etre et le Néant and applied them to Baudelaire and other 
French writers), has a quality of its own which may be 
linked to anguish and to our conception of our place in the 
world and of what is not ourselves in the world. 

These, indeed, are among the newest departures in lit- 
erary criticism and have not been widely followed. But there 
is little question that the taste for psychological analysis—a 
taste in which the French love to indulge—has grown con- 
siderably in the last two or three decades among critics and 
that it has often coloured their efforts. In many reviews in 
the various literary journals it has led to the frequent and 
not always appropriate use of such words as “complexes,” 
“transference,” “sublimation,” “myths,” etc. 

One of the happiest consequences of this development has 
been the interest shown by many of our scholars in the 
subtle processes by which a work of art is produced. We 
have long felt that the study of influences and sources is of 
merely relative value so long as one does not explain how 
the influence is brought to bear on the writer and how a 
source is used. I can remember Professor Cazamian’s com- 
mentary and criticism of the admirable study of Professor 
Livingston Lowes’ The Road to Xanadu. He felt that it was 
all very well to dig out, as it were, the readings and sources ) 
of Samuel Taylor Coleridge; but how much more interesting 
it would be, he commented, to explain how the rough ma- 
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terial was transmuted into the pure gold of Christabel, Kubla 
Kahn and the Rime of the Ancient Mariner. Many studies 
have been undertaken of late—for instance, by our far- 
reaching colleague of the Collége de France, Jean Pommier 
—on the processes of literary and poetic creation. 


ESTHETICS 


This brings me to the study of literary works from the 
purely esthetic point of view. Not indeed that esthetics had 
previously been forgotten or even neglected. But in the last 
twenty years or slightly more, they have been strongly em- 
phasized. M. Pierre Audiat in La Biographie de [oeuvre lit- 
téraire had raised the point as early as 1924. M. Jean Hytier 
has stressed it more clearly still in Les arts de littérature, 
published in 1941. In reaction against the abuses of erudi- 
tion, compilation, bibliography for the sake of bibliography, 
M. Hytier indicates that it would be appropriate, since pleas- 
ure is one of the elements of reading, to analyze the condi- 
tions that may cause this pleasure, in order to understand 
better the pleasure derived from a literary work of art in 
which the senses, knowledge, imagination and judgment have 
a part to play. One might recall in this connection the very 
suggestive observations made some thirty years ago about 
la poésie pure, that subtle and very elusive element that cre- 
ates the poetic as opposed to mere words and their meanings. 
The considerable development given to esthetics in recent 
years, particularly by some of my colleagues at the Sorbonne 
—the esthetics of dancing, of drama, of painting, of the 
cinema (filmologie)—has naturally encouraged these efforts. 
Immediately after World War II, a brilliant lady, Madame 
Claude Edmonde Magny, who is an Agrégée de Philosophie, 
not a specialist in literature, wrote a very suggestive book, 
Le Roman américain d’aujourd’hui in which she points out 
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the relation between the technique of the cinema and that 
of the modern novel. The notion of pure poetic beauty as 
differentiated from content and meaning is one that is cur- 
rently accepted today. We should look with little favor on 
any piece of work submitted to us that would not give proper 
attention to all the various problems raised by the esthetic 
quality (general structure, construction, style, imagery) of 
the literary work. 


PHILOSOPHY 


This does not mean that we lose sight of the moral, psy- 
chological, social, and occasionally religious or political 
meaning of the work under survey. It could not be otherwise 
in this period after the Second World War when our stu- 
dents, our Facultés in general and the public at large are so 
vitally interested in religion and in all the problems con- 
nected with religion. I should not go so far as to follow what 
my friends, Professor Geoffrey Bullough of King’s College, 
University of London, and Lord David Cecil of Oxford Uni- 
versity were telling me a few years ago: that their students 
were eager to find a link between the masterpieces they 
read and contemporary problems. But indeed our students 
and scholars pay considerable attention to the contents of 
books. Curiously enough in some quarters there has been a 
return to determinism in literary study, some authors sug- 
gesting a geographical classification of literary works, others 
(mainly of Marxist obedience) a social and political classi- 
fication. But this is an extremist attitude which has found — 
more favor in central Europe and Russia than in France. In” 
a general way, the present efforts to put some order into lit- 
erary classification would be conducted according to two 
main patterns: a chronological one in which “centuries” and 
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“schools” have fallen into disuse, and are replaced by “gen- 
erations,” the newest word, or “epochs”; and an ideological 
one in which literary currents linked with more general cur- 
rents of ideas are studied in their growth, interaction, and 
eventual decay. It is noteworthy that this second approach, 
which is not new but which is being renewed, is closely 
linked with the modern conception of historical studies. 


COMPARATIVE STUDIES 


But, indeed, we feel that such a general comprehensive 
study of the evolution of literature should be undertaken 
only with considerable caution and by persons fully and 
indeed richly informed. Generally speaking, French scholars 
look with little favor at attempts at a study of World Litera- 
ture: they would point out that such words as “Romanti- 
cism,” “Renaissance,” or “classical” have various meanings 
or connotations in the very countries in conjunction with 
which they are used. M. Paul Hazard, with his considerable 
knowledge and talents, has been able to give a most sug- 
gestive study of literary trends throughout Europe in the 
eighteenth century. But one of his successors in the field of 
comparative literature, my colleague, Jean-Marie Carré, has 
seen fit in the recent past to warn against comparing any- 
thing with anything; some influences, some interactions, the 
way in which one country is seen by another, the reputation, 
or as we say today the “fortune” of an author in a neighbor- 
ing country or generally speaking abroad, are properly the 
subjects which lend themselves to further study and they 
should be investigated before we may embark upon more 
ambitious generalizations. A considerable effort along these 
lines is being made at present in France and calls for the 
happiest collaboration among various departments. 
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If one takes a broad view of these diverse approaches to 
literary studies in France, as they appear today, one is led 
to the conclusion that there is not one school of scholarly 
criticism as perhaps there was some thirty or forty years ago. 
New influences have been felt and have somehow broadened 
and diversified the interests of critics and scholars. But this 
is by no means an unhealthy sign; it may indeed be taken as 
a sign of vitality. Advanced work in literature at the Sor- 
bonne and in provincial universities is still very active. It is 
not static. It has not fallen into a rut. In no way can it be 
said to be medieval in spirit or method. On the contrary, we 
are constantly trying to take advantage of what is being done 
in related fields. There is no rigidity in our methods, no 
complacency in our attitudes. There is an impressive amount 
of work being done in the literary field in France. We do 
hope that in spite of heavy handicaps, we succeed in main- 
taining high standards in teaching, in scholarship, and in 
criticism. 

Louis LANDRE 


MONTAIGNE* 


M* Y of you, in connection with Montaigne, will recall 
the famous study by Ralph Waldo Emerson in his 
Representative Men, in which the French sixteenth-century 
writer, “the frankest and honestest of all writers” (to quote 
the New England critic) is shown as being essentially “the 
Skeptic,” as opposed to Plato “the Philosopher,” Swedenborg 
“the Mystic,” Shakespeare “the Poet,” Goethe “the Writer,” 
and Napoleon “the Man of the World.” And indeed Emer- 
son’s views in this study are suggestive and very often to the 
point, as are most of his ideas. It is nevertheless obvious in 
the light of modern criticism that Montaigne cannot merely 
be labeled a skeptic and that his scepticism requires con- 
siderable explanation, clarification and even qualification. 

The student of English literature will remember that not 
only is Montaigne generally looked upon as the father of 
the essay, a genre which has developed with considerable 
success in Great Britain from Bacon to contemporary lit- 
erature, but that he was translated into English very early in 
the seventeenth century by John Florio and later by Charles 
Cotton. Furthermore he was read by and had a real influence 
on many of the greatest English writers of the early and late 
seventeenth century, of the eighteenth century, of the Ro- 
mantic and post-Romantic periods, as has been shown by 
many critics, in particular Pierre Villey and less than ten 
years ago by my own colleague, Charles Dédeyan. 

The aim of this necessarily brief lecture will be first of all 
to place Montaigne in his time and show what sort of man he 
was and then to unfold the various and intricate aspects of 
his thought, as expressed in his famous Essais. And this, I 
hope, will serve to show first how and to what extent Mon- 
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taigne was a product and a symbol of his age; secondly, why 
he appears as a forerunner of our French Classicists of the 
following century and of our “philosophic writers” of the 
eighteenth century; and thirdly, if one takes a broader view 
of him, how his approach to the study of human knowledge, 
to the analysis of man and to human conduct, is not only far 
in advance of his time, but reflects some of the more perma- 
nent and characteristic “traits” (to use another of Emerson’s 
words) of the French mind and character. 


MONTAIGNE’S ERA 


Essentially Montaigne’s era is marked on the one hand by 
the Renaissance in its many forms and on the other by the 
Reformation and its sad accompaniment in France in the 
second half of the sixteenth century and in many European 
countries then or at a later date: the Wars of Religion. 

There are many currents and cross-currents in the six- 
teenth century Renaissance, even should we omit the ex- 
traordinarily important Italian Quattrocento: the renewal of 
mystical belief in Flanders and elsewhere; the return 
throughout Europe to the classical humanities, to the rich, 
rewarding texts of ancient Greece and Rome; a current of 
mystical platonism, best exemplified in Spenser’s Four 
Hymns, but very strong in nearly all European countries; a 
dogmatic, intellectual, and in some ways rationalistic trend 
developing under the influence of the German Luther and 
the French Calvin; a curious blending of solid Christian faith 
and greco-latin humanism, of which Erasmus is the best rep- 
resentative; and finally, another form of humanism and 
rationalism closer to nature which is best exemplified by the 
vigorous common sense of Francois Rabelais—and, in his 
wake, epicureans and libertines of all sorts justifying their 
attitudes by the teachings of some of the old masters. 
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Against the strict teachings of medieval scholasticism, 
stimulated by the writings of ancient Greece and Rome, by 
the freer life and keener appreciation of the arts of modern 
Italy, a new conception of human thought, a new gusto for 
life develop on the continent and bloom in a magnificent 
way in the Elizabethan period. 

In a curious and most characteristic manner, the French, 
at the same time as they absorb and are enriched by this 
new culture, will try to bring some sort of order to what 
comes to them in rich abundance: their Renaissance is more 
subdued than the Italian one, less exuberant than the Eng- 
lish. They make a valiant and more systematic effort to or- 
ganize their language and literature. They give more atten- 
tion to the contradictions of the human soul and the prob- 
lems of human conduct. They use common sense, intellectual 
acumen, logic and reason in an attempt to reconcile the old 
Christian beliefs with the new humanistic trends. 

The country at the time, and in particular in the second 
half of the sixteenth century, is torn by struggles between 
strong religious factions. The Catholic hierarchy and France’s 
most important school of theology, the Sorbonne, fight hard 
against the rising tide of Protestantism stirred up by the 
eachings of Luther and particularly of Calvin. The kings as 

rule take sides with the authorities. What has been at first 

violent religious dispute soon turns into violent political 
evolt. A number of people, among whom is the Regent 
ueen, Catherine of Medici, try hard to bring peace, but 
ith little success. The bitter civil war goes on, accompanied 
y assassinations and massacre. It will not cease until Henri 
e Navarre, himself originally a Protestant and the son of a 
erce Protestant supporter, Jeanne d’Albret, becomes king, 

d after converting himself to Catholicism succeeds in 

ringing back first peace and later prosperity. 
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One might say that Montaigne was born into a world of 
conflicts—philosophical, religious, and political. This fact, 
indeed, together with the rediscovery of the ancient master- 
pieces, the invention and more extended use of printing 
which was to help the spreading of knowledge, and the dis- 
covery of new worlds, was to stir the minds of thinkers. New 
knowledge had brought to the world many new problems. 
What was the value of this knowledge? What do we actually 
know? How should we regulate our thoughts, form our be- 
liefsP How, in turn, will these thoughts and beliefs inspire 
our actions, lead us to certain attitudes? These are the funda- 
mental problems that Montaigne was to raise. 


THe Man 


Who was he? We are not left in the dark about that ques- 
tion, because in order to understand other men, following 
the old Greek precept yvG61 ceautov, he had decided to know 
and understand himself. 

This indeed is a hard process, as he says himself in Book 
II, Chapter 6: De exercitation: “It is a thorny and crabbed 
enterprise, and more than it makes show of, to follow so 
strange and vagabond a path as that of our spirit.” But, he 
would conclude: “There is no description so hard, nor as- 
suredly so profitable, as the description of man’s own self.” 
This, he felt, was the best way of getting acquainted with 
human nature and consequently of getting some insight into” 
our fellow beings. Thus was he led to speak about himself” 
abundantly. As he says in his famous “Advice to the Reader” 
dated March 1, 1580: “C’est moi que je peins”; and “Je “7 
moi-méme la matiére de mon livre.” 

A man of medium height, his face adorned with a ong 
moustache and a pointed beard—dark when he was young 
greyish as he grew older—with large, wide-awake and 
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thoughtful eyes, a forehead that extended more and more 
towards the top of his head, he claims to be an average man. 
Average he was in stature; below average, it would seem 
from what he writes, in the physical accomplishments which 
were still part of the equipment of a young gentleman. 

His ancestors, the Eyquems, were important merchants in 
the prosperous and growing city of Bordeaux. In 1477 they 
had bought the small domain of Montaigne at some distance 
northeast of the town. His father fought in Italy, became 
mayor of Bordeaux and utimately resided in his residence 
at Montaigne, which he enlarged, beautified, and fortified. 
He had married Antoinette de Louppes, who was probably of 
Jewish ancestry, but whose family had resided in Spain and 
perhaps had adopted the Protestant form of religion. Pierre 
de Montaigne wanted to appear as a country gentleman, 
interested in the new knowledge then in fashion, rather than 
as the descendant of wealthy tradesmen. He was to give his 
third son, Michel, who was to become the eldest after the 
death of two brothers, a liberal education in conformity with 
the spirit of the time. 

Born on February 28, 1533, Michel was placed while still 
yery young in the hands of a German tutor who spoke no 
French and could address him only in Latin, so that until 
the age of six he spoke nothing but that language. He was 
iso taught Greek, but, to quote Montaigne, “par forme 
Tébat et dexercise,” that is, by methods which would make 
he learning of it a game rather than a discipline. Then he 
was sent to the Collége de Guyenne in Bordeaux, which was 
hen, he tells us, the best and most flourishing school in 
*rance. He developed an extraordinary taste for reading 
vhich gave him a broad knowledge of Latin, French, and 
talian literature. After further studies about which we know 
ery little we find him a magistrate in Périgueux and then 
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in Bordeaux, but a magistrate rather apt to question the law 
he was expected to enforce, in particular its intricate and 
occasionally contradictory character, which made it “un vrai 
témoignage de humaine imbécillité.” A man of the world, 
he mixed in the society of Bordeaux, not altogether averse 
to the pleasures that may be derived either from gambling 
or love-making. But the most considerable event was the 
meeting around 1548 of another young magistrate, Etienne 
de la Boétie, with whom he was to entertain a most famous 
friendship which he has celebrated in almost lyrical terms. 
But La Boétie was to leave this world in 1553, leaving be- 
hind him an example of labor, courage and virtue that 
Montaigne was never to forget. 

In 1558, when he was 35, Montaigne’s father died, leaving 
him with an important estate and a large fortune. Michel 
henceforth led the life of a country gentleman, little by little 
leaving to others the management of his affairs, detesting 
the religious war that was raging all around, and withdraw- 
ing more and more into the tower that was to contain his 
library. He was in touch mostly with scholars and humanists 
and with a number of leading political figures, in particular 
the king of Navarre, who visited him twice. He travelled as 
far as Italy by way of Germany and Switzerland, learned 
in 1580 that he had been elected Mayor of Bordeaux and 
accepted that position, but not without some reluctance. 
Above all he was anxious to read, to study and to reflect 
upon man: what he is, what he knows, what he does. Mon- 
taigne died before he was sixty—on September 18, 1592. 


His experience in human affairs was broad and diversified, 


His teading—he read immensely—may be defined as “active, 

not “passive’ ” reading. His was a mind constantly at work, 
alert and ever agile, constantly weighing the value of men, 
principles, and ideas. He would accept nothing which he 
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had not subjected to the sharp acumen of his intellect and 
to the clarity and poise of his judgment. His constant study 
was himself, not out of mere egotism, but because he felt 
that he could go much deeper into his own experience than 
anybody else’s, and because he thought that from self- 
analysis he could draw a better knowledge of human nature 
and greater insight into the motives of human conduct. 


| LEs Essats 
- Thus was he led to write his very famous Essais, into 
which he put the results of his keen self-analysis and carefully 
conducted thoughts, enriched by what he had seen of the 
world and by what he had thought fit to retain from a wide 
choice of poets, historians, thinkers and philosophers of 
ancient Rome and Greece, of Renaissance Italy and of mod- 
em France. 

- But he was not a man to express his thoughts in a system- 
atic and methodical way. His Essais are, in some respects, a 
sort of intellectual confession in which his ever-changing 
noods and ideas are reflected as they occurred to him. 

_ At first—that is, a little after 1570—he was, like many of 
nis contemporaries throughout Europe, attracted mostly by 
Seneca and Plutarch. War was raging in France. The times 
were harsh. So his thoughts turned towards “le soulagement 
le notre misérable condition humaine” and to the fear of 
Jeath and suffering. And he tried to fortify the courage of 
nis readers by inviting them not to use their reason and 
magination to make themselves miserable, but rather to call 
nto action “la vertu, la vaillance, la force, la magnanimité et 
a résolution.” In Chapter 89, “De la solitude,” he praises the 
houghtful retreat into which we should withdraw from time 
‘0 time. These chapters illustrate what has been termed the 
stoic period in Montaigne’s thoughts. But the Stoic strain in 
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him should be qualified. By temperament he was not a man 
to forego the pleasures of life; his turn of mind would not 
allow him to be connected with any single school of philoso- 
phy. In fact, what we find in the first two or three years of 
his work on the Essais is a feeling that there are human prob- 
lems which we should confront and be prepared to meet. 
But we should train our hearts, and minds and reason in 
such a way as not to live in a world of fear and stress but 
rather ultimately to reach a stage of quiet and smiling wis- 
dom similar to the “contentement nouveau’ and the “allé- 
gresse enjouée” that are apparent in Socrates’ last words be- 
fore his death. 

This attitude led him to a further and deeper questioning 
of human values which occupied him chiefly from 1575 to 
1577 and which appears primarily in the twelfth chapter of 
his second book, his famous Apologie de Raimond de Se- 
bond. In this essay Montaigne raises crucial questions that 
will be heard throughout the course of French literature, 
about man, “cette misérable et chétive créature”—unable 
to control himself, subjected to all sorts of dangers and fears, 
looking upon himself as the master of the universe about 
which he knows so little. He points to man’s lack of success 
in attaining truth through the various religions and philo- 
sophic systems that have had their day and died; to the un- 
certainty of all knowledge acquired through the fallible 


senses, which are too often under the influence of a distorting — 
imagination. And he gives the curious example of how the - 


wisest man placed in unexpected circumstances may enter- 


tain the wildest ideas. Faced by the rediscovery of old sys- 


tems and the multitudinous new ideas that had been born 
during the Renaissance, Montaigne asks his famous “Que 
sais-jeP” and is ready to laugh at the presumption of man, 


i 
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whose knowledge is too often relative and subjective. Argu- 
ments drawn from the progress of the sciences, from the util- 
ity of such progress, may be brought against Montaigne, But 
indeed his attitude is never one of utter negation. He does 
not question the value of reason itself, or of judgment or the 
consciousness, but he shows how these can be affected and 
distorted by various factors. Rather than “sceptic,” the words 
“subjectivist” or “relativist” should be applied to him. And 
in fact his sharp study of man’s judgment and reason leads 
him to two conclusions: 1. Man should make a continuous 
study of himself in order to know his place and role in the 
universe. 2. Education should be conducted in such a way 
as to avoid mere pedantry or mere accumulation of knowl- 
edge, and should train young minds to remain intellectually 
alert and to exercise sound judgment. Learning should con- 
sist largely in listening to others, in traveling, reading, and 
thinking—and in training one’s mind, if possible, in a joyful 
manner. In his chapters on Le Pédantisme and on L’Institu- 
tion des Enfants, he is very far from pure scepticism, in fact 
rom any scepticism at all. 

Montaigne is not a philosopher, if by this term we mean 
4 man with a complete, logically arranged philosophic sys- 
em. But if we study his essays in their final form, as they 
yppeared in the 1588 edition, we find at the conclusion of 
nis long search for truth a very logical set of ideas. 

1. Man should be the primary study of man; this study 
should be conducted in two ways that complement each 
ther because man is “ondoyant et divers’: by observing 
thers, without forgetting how this observation may be 
oloured by our own idiosyncrasies; and by observing our- 
elves, as keenly, as lucidly as is possible, taking into account 
yur Own contradictions and the constant changes in our in- 
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ner thoughts and feelings. Here indeed he is very near the 
modern “stream of consciousness,” miles away from the 
rigid medieval views. 

2. We must organize our lives, not (as Montaigne was first 
tempted to do) by constantly thinking of death, but by con- 
stantly thinking of life, one might even say of simple every- 
day life. Our lives need not be heroic or self-denying. Plea- 
sure is legitimate and should have a place in life. Man should 
therefore always obey the inner promptings of his conscience, 
being sure that his heart and his reason work in harmony, 
and furthermore he should retain enough volonté so that he 
is the master of his own destiny. Here indeed we find the 
central principles, the constant study of our French Classi- 
cists, of Corneille and Racine in particular. 

3. We must see to it that political conditions allow our 
moral selves to develop harmoniously. This raises difficult 
questions concerning the relation between moral law and 
political law, the rights of the individual and those of the 
state or the ruler, questions which Montaigne broaches with- 
out offering any clear solution for them. Above all, Mon- 
taigne is decidedly against any form of fanaticism, intoler- 
ance, or unjust partiality not only towards his compatriots, 
whose views may very well differ from his own, but also to- 
wards foreign peoples, who are, he insists, men like himself. 

4. The same wise, quiet, and tolerant position is to be 
found in his attitude toward religion, which was no small 
merit in his day. Montaigne died a Catholic, but had ac- 
cepted an honorary position at the court of Henri de Navarre, © 
the leader of the Huguenots. He opposed any form of vio-— 
lence in religion, even those exalted, zealous forms of reli- 
gion common in his era. He was the reverse of a mystic, but — 
there is no reason to feel that Montaigne, who knew the : 
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weaknesses and infirmities of human nature, was not sincere 
in his quiet and tolerant faith. 

5. Above all Montaigne was concerned with truth and the 
way to reach it. He was fully aware of all the difficulties 
man had to encounter in this vital search, whatever the 
means man chose to use: reason or experience. He brought 
no solution to this difficult problem, but only suggestions as 
to the value of human testimonies, thus opening the way for 
the historical approach, l'art de conférer, which he believed 
was the best way to examine contradictory opinions and 
ideas, and to avoid the dangerous conclusions of imagination. 
Bacon in England, Descartes in France, will go further in 
establishing rules to govern the use of experience and reason. 
ut it is worthy of note that Montaigne in his careful and 
low-moving way has prepared the way for them. 

Montaigne, indeed, was far more than a mere sceptic or 
he creator of a literary genre. He was a most interesting and 
ascinating figure. A product of the Renaissance, he was a 
hinker with a far-reaching mind which enabled him both 
Oo sum up and to clarify many of the ideas that were in the 
ir, bringing a rich personal contribution and opening the 
ay for further development. The philosophy of the French 
eventeenth-century writers, the general attitude of many 
f their successors in the eighteenth century and even some 
evelopments that were to occur early or late in the nine- 
enth century, are in germ in the Essais. These Essais, in- 
eed, are a rich contribution not only to French literature, 
ut to the thought of the whole modern Western world. 
Louis LANDRE 


L’AMBIGUITE DE STENDHAL 


En mon pais suis en terre loingtaine . . 
VILLON 


L EST devenu de bon ton, dans certains milieux intellec: 

tuels et littéraires, de revendiquer de la littérature “en: 
gagée.” Cette tendance n’est pas neuve: a travers le colori: 
politique et philosophique, on n’a pas de peine a reconnaitre 
les vieilles formes de la Querelle des Anciens et des Mo: 
dernes. Rien n’est si passionnant ni si insoluble que pareii 
débat. Il semble qu’il y edt toujours des écrivains qui s‘en: 
gagent et des écrivains qui ne s engagent pas. Encore peut-or 
trouver une troisiéme catégorie, car il y a une fagon de s’en: 
gager qui consiste précisément a ne pas sengager. Cest ce 
que nous nommerons la satire. Sans doute est-il sage de re: 
vendiquer les écrivains de combat. I] faut des meneurs dd 
jeu: chaque siécle joue une comédie de sa propre invention 
Déja Guillaume du Vair disait: “Remettons-nous devant le: 
yeux que nous venons en ce monde comme en une comédie 
ou nous navons pas a choisir le personnage qu'il nous fau: 
jouer, mais seulement a bien jouer celui qui nous sera donné.. 
Mais quelque part—dans les coulisses, ou en un coin di 
scéne—il y a un homme qui regarde et qui rit. Ce rire es: 
salutaire. Il nous sauve de cette sorte de ridicule—c’est Ij 
définition méme du mot—qui consiste a étre trop entiéremen: 
figés dans nos réles. C’est le rappel 4 nous-mémes. Toute 
satire a pour but profond d’enseigner que nous sommes: 
avant d’étre des hommes politiques ou sociaux, des homme: 
tout simplement. Le rire, disait Hobbes, est une forme di 
convulsion; ce qui impliquerait, peut-étre, ce léger déplace 
ment du masque qui fait que nous reprenons conscience dé 
nos propres épidermes. Je dirai que le bon acteur est celu 
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qui connait le secret de transposer son naturel dans un regis- 
tre nouveau, qui se stylise sous une identité double. C’est 
une maniére de se perdre pour se retrouver. Cela évite les 
grimaces et, a la longue, fait le bon citoyen. C’est pourquoi 
un Montaigne, par exemple, nous est si précieux. I] nous 
apporte une correction qui est nécessaire: dans la mélée san- 
glante des Monluc et des d’Aubigné il insére des instants 
dhumanité, des intermittences de bon sens. 

Aussi le propre du grand satirique est-il justement de vivre 
en marge de son siécle. Cet isolement lui donne tout son 
prix. On peut reprocher, sans doute, 4 Voltaire de tenter de 
briler les chandelles par les deux bouts: c’est pourquoi 
Stendhal s’est avisé de le trouver “méchant.” Encore peut-on, 
dans le cas de celui-la, facilement se tromper. Il ne faut pas 
imputer a Voltaire ce qui est le péché ordinaire de son 
époque: elle se donnait toute entiére a la satire. Cette pente 
fut grave de conséquences. II y eut, pour ainsi dire, un sur- 
plus de Voltaires. Contre cette ruée de bafoueurs les quelques 
defenseurs de respectabilité firent figure de pitres. I] fallait 
un Pascal: c’est un Fréron, un Moreau, un Palissot qu’on 
obtint. On voit le danger: la satire devient officielle. Elle de- 
vient une sorte de respectabilité seconde. Ce qui manquait 
au dix-huitiéme siécle ce fut précisément ce solide noyau 
dintransigeance, cette dose de métaphysique amére, cette 
croyance aveugle, qui font des écrivains de combat—tous les 
génies de l’époque glissérent sur cette pente. Un Malesherbes 
ne put que céder; de 1a a la Revolution il n’y eut qu'un pas. 
Ce qui prouve qu'une satire qui triomphe se nie elle-méme. 
Au sein de cette anarchie distinguée, de ce chaos comme-il- 
faut, la satire risque de devenir une arme fatale. La ou elle 
devait faire rire, elle suscitait la colére. Il fallait savoir que la 
satire est une fléche qui ne tue pas: ou mieux, pour parler 
comme Stendhal, c’est un “coup de pistolet au milieu d’un 
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concert.” C’est le rappel 4 lordre—a un ordre intérieur. Plu 
particuliérement, la satire a pour fonction de nous sauver c 
notre propre sérieux. C’est Gide, je crois, qui a défini Mon 
taigne comme un grand libéral. Mais le vrai libéral—le libér: 
profond—n’est-il pas celui qui saurait conserver son sens © 
Yhumour? Et c’est 14 précisément ce qu’on lui reproche: 
Yappelle cynique. Mais le cynisme est encore une form 
@humour-—la plus difficile, 4 vrai dire—qui consiste a utiliss 
le langage comme une défense contre le dogme. L/artiste e: 
gagé—méme le plus “existant”—s'abandonne, au moment ¢ 
la création, 4 la douce volupté de sa bonne foi. L’artis: 
satirique—méme le plus léger, le plus comique—procéde p> 
ascése: il repousse le jeu. La distance est la condition mént 
de son rire. 

Je crois discerner deux sortes de satiriques: le satirique ii 
volontaire et le satirique conscient; autrement dit, des m 
santhropes nés—car toute satire se dégage, nous l’avons vi 
sur un fond de misanthropie—et des misanthropes par ace 
dent ou par vocation. C’est dans cette deuxiéme catégon 
qu’on pourrait classer Marcel Proust; on pourrait montn 
chez lui les linéaments d’une apostasie morale qui s’est op; 
rée en lui comme une conversion. Le snob devient un raille: 
de snobs. Le Sodomite se transforme en fouetteur de pé& 
rastes. Le demi-Juif se donne allure d’un antisémite: cst! 
seule régle de ce metier sans régles. Est-ce cela ce qu? 
appelle “ne pas s’engager?” Sans doute fallait-il fengageme: 
entier, l'indignation virile et efficace, d’un Zola, pour extirp; 
les restes d’une société stérile, nuisible 4 la santé de la m 
tion, mais c’est bien le sourire doucement ironique dv 
Proust qui dégage, une fois pour toutes, le danger et l’'absu 
dité dun parti réactionnaire qui ne remplit plus sa fonctié 
propre, et qui prive la communauté d’une polarité qui lui ¢ 
nécessaire. Car toute satire—et c’est encore une valeur que] 
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partisans d'une littérature “en situation” ne reconnaissent pas 
—comporte des résonances qui la dépasse. Elle reste—un Can- 
dide, un Mariage de Figaro, un Sodome et Gomorrhe— 
comme un avertissement permanent contre des ridicules qui 
ne demandent qu’a changer de forme pour s’actualiser. 

Je dirai volontiers que Stendhal est un satirique né—bien 
plus: c’est un satirique malgré lui, un satirique sans précisé- 
ment vouloir létre. C’est en quoi, nous le verrons, consiste 
ce que jappellerai son “échec.” Tout d’abord, il a le sens 
inné de la comédie. C’est 1a la pierre de touche du génie 
satirique: savoir que cest d'un jeu qu’il s'agit. Tous les héros 
de Stendhal se trouvent en face de ce probléme. Leur desti- 
née cest de vivre a lécart de la scéne ot jouent les fantoches 
balzaciens—car il y a du Balzac chez Stendah]—dans des im- 
broglios complexes et sans fin: Rénal dans son petit village 
de province, de la Mole dans la capitale, Rassi et Mosca a la 
Cour de Parme. Ce sont 1a des acteurs. Remarquez que sous 
cet éclairage—éclairage de thédtre—la morale n’a plus de 
sens. Un acteur n'est jamais proprement “méchant”: ce serait 
le confondre avec son réle. Il n’y a, en fin de compte, que de 
bons acteurs et de mauvais. On réussit ou on ne réussit pas. 

Crest parce que Valenod joue bien le coquin qu'il deviendra 
baron et maire de Verriéres, et le pére Leuwen une puissance 
a la Chambre. On voit que énergie stendhalienne—quoi 
qu’en pense un Nietzsche—n’est pas encore l’énergie pure du 
surhomme. C’est tout simplement la force du jeu: pour 
Stendhal, comme pour ses héros, le parfait comédien est 
Napoléon. Il y a 1A, il faut Pavouer, une confusion fondamen- 
tale. L’énergie se meut dans le monde: elle réclame un fond 
de politique comme un éclair réclame un fond de ciel nua- 
geux. C’est pourquoi le culte de Napoléon ou des carbonari 
italiens sera pour Stendhal une contradiction grosse de dan- 
ger. “Rire,” dit Nietzsche, “c’est prendre plaisir au mal, mais 
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avec une conscience pure.” Et c'est précisément ce que les, 
héros stendhaliens n’ont pas: une conscience pure. Ils sont 
hantés par la tentation de Thespis. De toutes parts, le vaste 
décor du monde les sollicite. A tout moment ils glissent vers} 
la scene. Cet effort pour se retenir, pour se rappeler 4 eux-| 


mémes, leur donne cette gaucherie qui les caractérise, et qui 
nous charme. Mais ne nous trompons pas. Ce n’est pas toutil 
4 fait la gaucherie de l’adolescence: il faut dire qu’en leur 
donnant cet 4ge tendre, notre Stendhal de la quarantaine: 
triche un peu. Ils sont maladroits par tension de la volonté;) 
ils souffrent d’une sorte d’ankylose spirituelle. Et au fond, 
tous leurs malheurs viennent de 14. “Au milieu de tant deq 
périls, il me reste MOI.” C’est le cri de Médée: mais il sonneq 
faux. Ces réveurs sont aussi des ambitieux. Avant tout, ils 
ont le gofit du danger. Mais pour cela, il faut jouer son jeu 
sans cela, pas de risque. La vraie gloire d’Achille, c’est d’avoiti 
exposé son talon. 

Il y a ainsi chez le héros de Stendhal un drame intérie 
qui cotoie sans cesse la comédie humaine, dont le sens est 
justement de savoir si cette comédie en vaut la peine. M’en4 
gagerai-je ou ne mengagerai-je pas? Cette hésitation palpii 
tante, ce frisson continu, c’est la forme attenuée d’une folie: 
folie sensée, a la verité, folie de Hamlet. C’est pourquoi 
lattitude constante d’un Octave de Malivert ou d’un Julie 
Sorel, c’est celle d’un homme aux poings crispés: ils sont tout} 
nerfs, tendus, raidis, préts 4 rebondir, comme des arbalétes} 
chargées. On n’a qu’a les fréler d'un mot ou d'un regard: las 
fléche part. Cela explique le geste d’Octave jetant son domes;} 
tique par la fenétre, et ces moments, si chers 4 tout stendha,| 
lien, ot le héros entre dans le café d’une ville étrangére: aul 
moindre mot il tire ses pistolets. C’est qu’il n’a pas lhabituded 
du monde. II lui manque le geste raisonnable, la parole¢ 
modérée, la démarche politique. Il crie ou il tue, et finale? 


| 
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ment il se retire dans l'intimité de son moi, dans la solitude 
de ses coulisses. I] joue par instants et toujours mal. “Je ne 
suis qu'un sot,” dit Julien. C’est qu'il vient dagir, et la gau- 
cherie de son propre jeu la effrayé. Et il se renferme dans sa 
propre singularité. Comme le terrible Stavroguine de Dostoi- 
ewski, il finit par s’en prendre 4 ’humanité—“cette matiére 
sale”’—mais il lui manque encore la clairvoyance d’un Kirilov, 
qui sait bien, lui, que “Yhomme est un étre vil, mais vil en- 
core celui qui l'appelle vil.” 

Je crois discerner chez Julien une sorte de “jeu-hors-du- 
jeu,” et une maniére d’étre chaste qui est un peu impure. 
Lui aussi est atteint du mal du siécle: la manie romantique. 
Il a le goat des hauteurs et des lieux solitaires. Julien grimpe 
les montagnes de Doubs comme Saint-Preux les rochers de 
la Meillerie. Car ces martyrs de lénergie héroique ont la 
haine du masque en méme temps qu’ils sentent le besoin de 
la porter—d’ou une sorte de félure chez eux qui n’est pas 
sans quelque ressemblance avec celle de Baudelaire. Celui-ci 
finira par se réfugier derriére le maquillage—c’est son dan- 
dysme—et par sombrer dans une identité totale du Bien avec 
le Mal: cest-d-dire, du Bonheur avec le Malheur. C’est la 
véritable, la profonde, position romantique. Mais Julien est, 
au fond, un philosophe, et un philosophe confus. II est par- 
tagé entre un pragmatisme impossible et une métaphysique 
sans issue. C’est Voltaire atteint de la maladie de Kant. C'est 
Candide errant parmi les nouménes. Le bonheur est chez lui 
un absolu aux contours nets, d'une texture réellement pal- 
pable. A tout moment il croit le prendre entre ses mains: le 


voila qui éclate comme une bulle. C’est pourquoi je définirai 


le héros stendhalien comme un personnage comique qui ne 
fait pas rire. Il lui manque la résistance, l’imperturbabilité, 
la maniére 3 la fois hardie et insouciante, d’un Candide ou, 
si lon veut, d'un Don Quichotte. Son réve est traversé, de 
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loin en loin, par des éclairs de conscience. On voit trop bien 1 
qu'il sera empalé, a Ja fin, sur la pointe de sa propre sensibi- - 
lité. Le personnage comique est proprement un individu a 
carapace: cela permet qu'on rie de lui sans trop soccuper de » 
son état de santé. Mais on sait que, pour un Julien, le moulin: 
de Don Quichotte sera fatal. C’est Charles du Bos, je crois, , 
qui a remarqué chez lui des périodes de véritable somnam- - 
bulisme et cest bien cet état de songe, de demi-conscience, ,| 
hallucination méme, comme le dit trés bien M. Henri i 
Martineau, qui précéde le crime de Julien dans léglise de }| 
Verriéres. Mais cette élévation spirituelle, n’est-elle pas en- + 
core celle du héros espagnol? II est alors le plus profondé- + 
ment replié sur lui-méme, et en méme temps le mécanisme :|, 
corporel sera libéré pour poursuivre, “a vide” mais avec une }| 
efficacité accrue, la chasse du bonheur. C’est pourquoi, 4 mon }j 
sens, l’église de la scéne du meurtre est chargée d’une signifi- | 
cation symbolique. Car ce meurtre—qui ne réussit pas d’ail- 
leurs, mais cela importe peu—n’a-t-il pas toutes les caracter- - 
istiques d'une extase? C’est alors que le héros atteint, dans; 
cette union parfaite et momentanée de son moi avec le} 
monde, a une sorte d’orgasme mystique. On voit bien, en}l 
tout cas, que ces alternances de conscience et d’inconscience, ||| 
de réverie et d’éveil, font des héros stendhaliens des person- + 
nages indécis et essentiellement déséquilibrés. Leur passion) 
neffraie pas et leur raideur ne fait pas rire. Ce sont des 
hommes-enfants, des Figaro qu’on peut prendre pour des3) 
Cherubin. 

Chose curieuse, eux-mémes rient souvent, mais c’est sans3) 
humour. Ils ont de ces petits rires amers et secs, tout intéri- 4 
eurs, qui sont comme des sons de cor de leur propre Différ-4 
ence. C’est ce rire qui monte dans la gorge de Julien au diner( 
chez les Valenod, et qui le fait souvenir que la coquinerie } 
ordinaire du monde n’est pas son affaire. Et en méme temps ill] 
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reconnait le spectacle pour spectacle: c’est le sens méme de 
son comique. Ces bourgeois et ces bourgeoises ridicules, qui 
se prennent pour des importants, qui jowent des importants, 
ce sont bien des personnages de Moliére. Mais soudain il se 
crispe: c'est lappel de Thespis. “Canaille! Canaille!” Ce mot 
revient, comme un leitmotiv, dans tous les romans de Sten- 
dhal. C’est pour le héros un moment décisif. Tout d’un coup 
surgit le dilemme de Hamlet: jouer ou ne jouer pas. A cet in- 
stant, ils sont préts a éclater: tous les héros de Stendhal, nous 
Yavons vu, sont des homicides en puissance. Est-il étonnant 
que Stendhal trouve nécessaire de placer auprés de chacun 
de ses héros un homme sage, qui connait les régles du jeu et 
qui les protége? Cest la fonction véritable d’un Pirard, d’un 
pere Leuwen, d’un Mosca. Il mest arrivé méme de penser 
que sans eux il n’y aurait point de roman: sans eux, c’est tout 
de suite la prison, la Trappe, la place de gréve. Il faut, pour 
ces ames trop deélicates, pour ces machines qui marchent 
plutét mal que bien, toujours sur le point de se détraquer, 
des amortisseurs qui les gardent d’elles-mémes du moins 
Yespace d'un roman. Encore faut-il remarquer quils ont 
conscience de leur propre délicatesse, ce qui contitue le fon- 
dement méme de leur misanthropie: car ce sont bien, ne 
oublions pas, des misanthropes—Stendhal lui-méme le dira 
a propos de Lucien Leuwen—mais leur malheur est justement 
de ne pas savoir jouer leur misanthropie jusqu’au bout. Ils 
ont le sentiment de se livrer sans armes A cette chasse luna- 
tique, et perdue d’avance, du bonheur. C’est pourquoi il leur 
faut constamment dans la poche des pistolets ou des poig- 
nards. Ils croient combler ainsi leur manque de défense na- 
turelle. Leur timidité de nerveux sera doublée par tout le 
courage de leur folie—ce qui fait que leur moindre geste est 
violence. C’est la cause efficiente de leur faillite. Leur ten- 
dresse méme ne peut sextérioriser que par le mouvement 
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hystérique: ce sont ces mouvements de Julien, trop rapides }) 


et trop saccadés, comme d’un homme méconnaissant sa pro- - 
pre force, qui ont effrayé Mme Derville, et qui sont comme } 
le premier avertissement de son crime. La caresse, cest la | 
poésie du geste: mais Julien ne sait pas traduire sa douceur. , 
Il est figé contre ’amour en méme temps qu'il est figé contre : 
le monde. Cette félure est infranchissable. Pour atteindre ses ; 


maitresses, il lui faudra une échelle. Il exige que le danger || 
prélude a la séduction et lentoure. C’est pourquoi amour | 
sera chez lui encore une forme de duel—le plus intime qui || 
soit—et pourquoi, au premier signe de faiblesse chez Mme || 
de Rénal, un mot bizarre traverse lesprit de Julien: “Vic- || 
toire.” I] se figure étre Napoléon: il a osé jouer. Mais sa .| 


timidité persiste et le stérilise contre le bonheur. 


: me : 
Certains critiques ont cru voir chez Stendhal les symp- : 
témes d'une impuissance véritable, d’un platonisme par dé- | 
cret de la nature. Armance, qui met en scéne un impuissant, || 


semblerait en étre la preuve. On remarquera aussi l’absence : 


de scénes de séduction, chose curieuse dans ces romans ot || 
Yamour est le théme constant. Cependant, une telle supposi- : 


tion est, 4 mon sens, entiérement fausse: c’est méconnaitre : 
complétement la psychologie stendhalienne. Et en tout cas, , 
pour ceux qui se sont inquiétés pour la virilité de notre 
auteur, nous avons la parole d’Alberte de Rubempré pour ' 
témoigner du contraire. La vérité, c'est que Stendhal et ses 


héros se trouvent dans des situations analogues. Ce qui vient ‘| 
sinterposer entre Stendhal et le bonheur quil désire avec }| 
un si curieux mélange de nostalgie et d’ardeur, c’est encore | 


le jeu. Vouloir se donner n’est jamais suffisant: il faut savoir 


sy prendre. C’est le sens profond de la fameuse “cristallisa- ‘| 
tion,” qui n’est autre chose, ce me semble, qu'une maniére }) 
de traduire sa propre timidité, son recul devant le jeu. Cette 
solicitation du dehors lui donne le vertige: il a Yhorreur du i 
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geste en méme temps qu'il en a la tentation. D’ow le terme 
de cristallisation: c'est réduire ses perpétuelles hésitations A 
une méthode. L’amour chez Stendhal est non seulement in- 
térieur et inconscient—il est de longue durée, il n’a point de 
catalyseur. Il y a la, en verité, de quoi dépeupler tout un 
pays. Le héros de Stendhal ose et il n’ose pas. Un Werther 
se donne, et cst une fois pour toutes, jusqu’a la mort. Un 
Adolphe se refuse, se cramponne a son altérité—c’est tout le 
drame du roman de Constant. En un sens, Dom Juan est la 
synthése de cette dialectique sentimentale: c’est Thomme qui 
se préte, qui se donne pour se reprendre. C’est le Phénix des 
amours combustibles. Sa passion est récupérable a Iinfini. 
Crest le joueur parfait: c’est pourquoi il est si prés de Tartuffe 
(le dénouement de Moliére le démontre bien); et n’est, aprés 
tout, qu'un Tartuffe qui réussirait auprés d’Elmire. 

Et cest la—n’en doutons pas—lidéal de Stendhal. Dom 
Juan est bien une victime de amour, mais c'est une victime 
provisoire: son cynisme est une glande qui secréte un anti- 
dote puissant et stir. Devant amour Stendhal est glacé, 
comme un homme penché sur un précipice. Cela explique ce 
quil appellera dans De [Amour le “fiasco”— mot qui revient 
dans les Souvenirs d’Egotisme, lorsqu’il nous fait part de sa 
faillite totale dans le lit d'une des plus belles courtisanes de 
Paris. De méme, la maturité le trouvera rédant autour de 
Métilde Dembrowski (née Viscontini) comme un adolescent 
autour d’une vedette de cinéma. “M’aimait-elle?” Cette 
phrase revient encore, longtemps aprés cette pale idylle 
milanaise, sous sa plume en écrivant Henri Brulard et les 
Souvenirs. Ainsi Lucien Leuwen fera autour de Mme de 
Chasteller de timides pirouettes d’amour platonique: point 
nest besoin de la rejoindre. Il sera fasciné par sa propre 
cristallisation. Cette situation est presque constante dans la 
vie amoureuse de Stendhal. “Je passe pour un homme de 
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beaucoup desprit et fort insensible, roué méme, et je vois§ 
que j'ai été constamment occupé par des amours malheureux. | 
Jai aimé éperdument Madame Oubly, Mlle de Griescheim, | 
Mme de Dephortz, Métilde, et je ne les ai point eues, et | 
plusieurs de ces amours ont duré trois ou quatre ans.” Voila }| 
qui est clair. Dom Juan est célibataire par bravoure—Sten- -| 
dhal est célibataire par timidité. “Jeus tort de ne pas me lier : 
avec cette maitresse de M. d’Ambray,” dit-il encore. II y eut t) 
aussi la Comtesse Dulong, femme admirable. “Je me suis; 
toujours repenti de ne pas l’avoir aimée.” Item, “la charmante }| 
et divine comtesse Kassera,” qu'il a connue a Milan a lépo- | 
que de Métilde. Jamais homme ne fut si habile a s‘esquiver : 
devant l'amour, ou a se donner, comme les amants de Mari- - 
vaux, des obstacles imaginaires. En présence de toutes ces | 
femmes, le réflexe est toujours le méme: Beyle est raidi et 
grisé a la fois: raidi par le doute, grisé par une tentation im- ‘| 
périeuse, hébété finalement par un va-et-vient qui fait de lui | 
un prétendant et un “plaqué” permanents. 
On est tenté de trouver l’explication de cet échec dans 
Yattitude, que je tiens pour significative, de Beyle enfant de- 
vant sa mere: “En l’aimant a six ans peut-étre (1789), javais 
absolument le méme caractére qu’en 1828, en aimant a la 
fureur Alberte de Rubempré. Ma maniére d’aller a la chasse 
du bonheur n/avait au fond nullement changé. . . . Je voulais 
couvrir ma mére de baisers et qu'il n’y ait pas de vétements. 
Elle m’aimait 4 la passion et m’embrassait souvent, je lui 
rendais ses baisers avec un tel feu qu'elle était souvent ob- 
ligée de s’en aller. Jabhorrais mon pére quand il venait inter- 
rompre nos baisers.” Il y a la de quoi faire tourner la téte a 
un freudien. Ce n’est nullement notre intention de flairer ici 
toutes les répercussions d’un complexe d’Oedipe: ce serait 
entamer une thése médicale. Cependant il est toujours ma- 
laisé, sinon impossible, de déterminer dans le cas de Stendhal 
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la ligne de démarcation qui sépare le héros de son créateur. 
Dans une certaine mesure ils sont synonymes, et on peut 
trouver des clefs dans le Rouge, et surtout dans Lucien 
Leuwen, comme on les trouve, par exemple, dans A Ia re- 
cherche du temps perdu. N’oublions pas que le genre littéraire 
que Stendhal préfére 4 tout autre, ce sont des mémoires. 
Pendant longtemps il se nourrira de Saint-Simon, de Retz, de 
Marmonitel, de Bezenval. Lui-méme sent le besoin de se con- 
fesser, en méme temps qu'une certaine pudeur, qui sera chez 
lui comme le pendant littéraire de sa timidité. On voit pour- 
quoi les Souvenirs d’Egotisme tournent court—il a horreur de 
“cette effroyable quantité de Je et de Moi’—et pourquoi la 
Vie @Henri Brulard est a la troisieme personne. Cependant 
la fixation maternelle est aussi manifeste dans ses romans 
que dans ses écrits autobiographiques. Peut-on s’étonner que 
Julien Sorel, dans sa prison de Besancon, préfére Mme de 
Rénal 4 Mathilde de la Mole? Il finira par l'appeler sa 
“mnére”: c’est son mot le plus tendre; jamais il ne l'appelle par 
son prénom. On voit que l'amant chez lui est doublé d'un fils 
adoptif. Cela explique aussi le bonheur de Mme de Rénal 
devant le spectacle de Julien jouant avec ses propres enfants. 
Et cst encore la signification du théme de I’inceste dans la 
Chartreuse. L’amour que Fabrice apporte a sa tante a quel- 
que chose de flottant, de filial et de sexuel a la fois, qui fait 
penser au Rousseau des Charmettes. C’est ce que Mosca voit 
trés bien: “Si le mot d’Amour vient a surgir entre eux, je suis 
perdu.” Il sera sauvé, on le sait, par ’avénement de Cleélia 
Conti—mais il est clair que la véritable cristallisation se fait 
en face de la Sanseverina. Clélia, c'est tout simplement le 
passage A l’acte. Aussi Gina devient-elle le levier du bonheur 
de sa propre rivale: c’est 14 une des ironies cachées de ce 
livre si fin. 

On voit pourquoi le bonheur chez Stendhal aura toujours 
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la valeur d’un absolu. Comment retrouver ce qui est perdu | 
4 jamais? Il est clair que le lien maternel ne sera jamais abso- | 
lument rompu, et que ces fameux “fiascos,” il se les imposera | 
4 lui-méme: c’est le rappel de son enfance, une condition, , 
peut-étre, de son plaisir. C’est pourquoi sa haine pour son 
pére se prolonge pendant toute sa vie, et devient comme le 
contrepoint de sa nostalgie. Il y a plus: tous les héros—a | 
exception, peut-étre, nous le verrons un peu plus loin, de :| 
Fabrice—de Stendhal connaissent ce conflit, qui est le propre }| 
conflit de leur auteur transposé dans un registre romanesque., , 
Comme lui, ils sont traversés alternativement par la soif du 

bonheur et des accés de nausée. “L’esprit francais,” écrit 

Stendhal dans ses Souvenirs, “que je trouvais . . . a Paris | 
allait presque jusqu’a me faire m’écrier tout haut: Canaillel 
Canaille!” On reconnait cette plainte: c’est celle de Lucien; 
d’Octave, de Julien. De méme, ses mouvements vers le bon- 
heur, ses soubresauts d’énergie, ne seront que des demi- 
gestes, paralysés par de soudains frissons de dégoidt. Il lui 
répugne de “s’enfoncer dans la boue,” de passer par la porte 
que débouche sur la scéne illuminée ou se joue la comédie de 
la bassesse humaine. C’est pourquoi sa situation mondaine 
se réduit, en définitive, 4 celle d’un fonctionnaire 4 demi- 
solde. Encore a-t-i] constamment besoin de l'appui des Daru: 
ce sont ses Mosca a lui. Il a aussi la gaucherie, l’étourderie, 
la bétise peut-étre, de Julien et d’Octave. Dans les salons de 
Paris, ce sensible, ce timide, fait figure d’un impudent et 
dun étre grossier. Ce dégoiité fait dégotiter les autres. Des- 
tutt de Tracy, qui l’a connu fort bien, lappelle un “cheval 
ombrageux.” Au milieu d'un monde brillant, soudain il se 
sent ébranlé par un spasme de nausée: le rictus s'insére dans 
le masque, le déforme ou le fait craquer: “Actuellement le — 
sage di Fiore me reproche de Iironie cachée, ou plutdt mal 
cachée, et apparente malgré moi dans le coin droit de la | 


— 


<= 
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>” > 
bouche.” C’est encore une forme attenuée de la situation de 
la > 
ses héros: celle d'un homme écartelé entre sa propre altérité 


et le godt du bonheur—antimonie profondément irréconcili- 


able. 


Cette impuissance chronique et presque congénitale de- 
viendra donc le véritable tremplin de son art: ce sera seule- 
ment dans ses oeuvres dimagination quil risquera de méler 


sa sensibilité a la turpitude générale. Il faut aussi recon- 


naitre que sa misanthropie, qui n’est, comme nous l’avons vu, 
que lidentité de son pére avec le monde, une sorte de haine 
généralisée, prendra assez tét une forme trés particuliére. 
On la trouve dans le mot qu'il applique, dés son enfance, a 
son pére: “Chrysale.” C’est dire que Stendhal est devenu 
satirique de bonne heure. Le masque pour lui, c’est le masque 
du parti. Le jeu, cst le jeu de la politique. Le propre de 
Thomme est d’avoir une couleur. Il y a une sorte de chroma- 
tisme stendhalien qui constitue, en un sens, le fondement de 
sa satire. Le Rouge et le Noir, Rouge et Blanc, Vert et Blanc, 
le Rose et le Vert, TAmaranthe et le Noir—ces titres quil a 
pris ou rejetés sont pleins de signification pour lui. Ce qui 
est clair aussi c’est que la “couleur” ordinaire du héros sten- 
dhalien est de n’en avoir aucune. Politiquement, c’est un 
homme 4 Ilaffit de sa propre transparence. I] semble de- 
mander sans cesse: “Et que voulez-vous que je sois?” Sur 
quoi un pére Leuwen répondra: “Un coquin, je veux dire un 
homme politique, un Martignac, je n‘irai pas jusqu’a dire un 
Talleyrand.” On voit que pour Stendhal c’est l'individu qui 
contamine l’espéce. C’est le sens méme de son oeuvre, qui 
nest autre chose, aprés tout, que sa lutte personnelle contre 
Ja vulgarisation du bonheur, contre cette montée des partis 
vers un paradis par décret parlementaire, cette ascension 
dans les régles vers un absolu de camelote, vers les utopies 
4 bon marché, Républicain, il raillera souvent—surtout dans 
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Lucien Leuwen—la jeune république américaine qui prétend }_ 
justement, dans sa Déclaration dindépendance, se livrer en} 
masse a la “poursuite du bonheur.” Bonapartiste, il aura des § 
mots durs, dans le Rouge, pour le régime et la politique de 3 
Napoléon. On sait quil attaquera la Restauration avec furie, | 
mais c’est encore sa furie—son ardeur—qui le perd. 
Ce qui manque terriblement 4 Stendhal, c’est le sens de » 
Yhumour. Il y a trop de fiel dans sa satire et pas assez de : 
comique. Il n’y a point de rire sans détente. Or, Stendhal est | 
toujours tendu: comme ses héros il a des poings crispés. Cest i 
précisément parce quil ne connait pas le rire quil Ia sii 
ardemment désiré. A vingt ans il écrit: “Jai eu le bonheur: 
détre fixé de bonne heure dés ma plus tendre enfance, d’aussi i 
loin que je puisse me souvenir, jai voulu étre poéte comi- - 
que.” Et encore a trente-deux: “My glory and occupation: 
only art de Komiker.” Un de ses premiers essais littéraires ; 
est une comédie, Letellier ou le Bon Parti, manuscrit qu'il . 
traine avec lui a travers la campagne de Russie, et ot il pré- 
tend peindre “lAntiphilosophe, le Tartuffe actuel.” Tout : 
comme Hobbes, Meredith, Bergson, dont aucun, que je. 
sache, n’a produit la moindre ligne comique, Stendhal se fait, 
dans son Racine et Shakespeare, un théoricien du rire, Et 
cest surtout dans Lucien Leuwwen qu'il a desiré appliquer ses 
théories. “Je construis lépine du dos,” écrit-il dans les marges 
du manuscrit, “autour duquel se batira Yanimal. Le rire 
naitra sur l’extréme épiderme.” Le rire, hélas, ne nait pas. Ces 
étres contournés par la bassesse, la vénalité, ambition, le 
vice—de Vaise dans son bureau de ministre, Séranville et 
Fléron dans leurs préfectures, !’éloquent charlatan Du Poirier 
—un petit Talleyrand—et les ultras Sansréal et Pontlevé—ce 
sont des monstres de Balzac. Ils choquent mais ils ne font 
pas rire. Ils sont grotesques sans étre ridicules. C’est pourquoi 
Stendhal s'est avisé de trouver son roman impubliable, et de 
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le laisser inachevé. Devant cette pourriture auteur comique 
se raidit, il lui répugne de faire le seul geste qui puisse le 
-sauver: se boucher le nez. Lui-méme s’accuse de “tendre ses 
filets trop haut.” Il se trompe, peut-étre: ce n’est pas par la 
hauteur quiil péche, mais par la tension. Aussi ses mailles 
sont-elles trop petites: le Moliére ne perce pas. Au lieu des 
Tartuffes il fera des Turcarets. Toujours, et comme malgré 
lui, le réalisme et le comique se gAtent réciproquement. 

Dan une certaine mesure, tout réalisme n'est que du 
comique tendu. C’est pourquoi l'art de Stendhal, quand il 
s'avise de faire du comique, est essentiellement indécis. C’est 
comme si on voulait jouer du Becque ou du Mirbeau dans 
un décor de Courteline, faire dérouler une intrigue de 
Dumas fils aux rythmes d'une ronde vaudevillesque de 
Labiche. On voit bien qu'il a lintention de faire de Lucien 
Leuwen un personnage comique, et il ne manque pas de le 
noter dans les marges du manuscrit: “Source du comique— 
Lucien fait un réle qui l’entoure de mépris, et il ne sait pas 
Yavaler. I] veut réunir les profits du rédle ministeriel et la 
sensibilité maladive du parfait homme d’honneur. Good.” 
Cest toute lhistoire de la seconde partie. Mais la plupart 
des scénes comiques sont escamotées par une pente au 
réalisme involontaire qui ne cesse de l’embarrasser: celle, 
par exemple, ot Lucien doit assurer que Kortis, Pespion du 
gouvernement mourant a Thdépital d'une balle regue au 
cours d’une mélée politique, ne deviendra pas le centre d'une 
publicité néfaste. Mais au lieu d’entrer, comme ferait un 
Balzac ou un Zola, dans les détails, Stendhal les effleure a 
peine. II glisse sur la situation comme fait le bon vaude- 
villiste. On voit que son intention véritable est de nous 
montrer la position ridicule d'une ame délicate aux prises 
avec un métier sale. Mais 4 ce moment méme, Stendhal 
sombre dans une identité de lui-méme avec son héros: nous 
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savons quils ne sont que méme chose. II s’engage—c’est le 4 
péché originel du satirique—il se lance dans la mélée imagi- + 
naire, il distribue des coups de poing. Cela explique ce 3 
surcroit de vinaigre qui fait tourner la gaité, ce velouté de } 
fiel qui fait que la mousse ne se dégage pas. Par contre, il 
faut bien le dire, ses scenes de salon, dans Armance et le } 
Rouge comme dans Lucien Leuwen, réussissent mieux. C'est | 
que le salon est une sorte de lieu neutre, qui n’exige pas un | 
sérieux absolu. La politique y fait place a la politesse; | 
un jeu qui n’a pas d’enjeu, une comédie ou parler ne veut | 
rien dire, une machine bien réglée ot les rouages tournent { 
a vide. C’est pourquoi Stendhal y retrouve une mesure de > 
souplesse qui, jointe a une des intelligences les plus fines et ! 
les plus aigués qui soient, constitue son ironie. L’ironie de : 
Stendhal est superbe. Il applique a ses personnages de salon | 
avec une mesure et une perfection qui pourraient faire penser ° 
a Marcel Proust. Il est évident qu'il trouve un vif plaisir a: 
nous peindre, avec de menues touches rapides et incisives ; 
(le ton, cette fois, est juste), ces Ames étiolées par lennui, , 
pétries d’un snobisme ou d’un orgueil que les rigueurs de : 
toutes les terreurs et de toutes les constitutions du monde ; 
ne peuvent saper: des étres un peu creux et discrétement — 
répugnants, comme des automates échappés de Saint-Simon. 
Ce sont des ombres pales et juste assez anonymes pour ne : 
pas choquer—ultras de province un peu grisés par des réves 
de carlisme et la nostalgie de l'ancien régime, jeunes Pari- 
siennes gentiment adultéres et qui exhalent un léger parfum 
de scandale, et ca et 14 un Dom Juan correct, un gigolo 
cultivé et sympathique, un arriviste qui sait perdre, avec une 
adresse admirable, au whist ou au pharaon—qui se profilent 
contre un arriére-plan bariolé de style Empire avec une 
netteté et une vérité charmantes. C’est que Stendhal y met 
la pointe d’exagération nécessaire: c'est de la caricature la 
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plus fine, sans toutefois étre encore de la satire: tout au plus 
une sorte de satire mineure. 

Pour trouver de la haute satire chez Stendhal, c’est dans 
la Chartreuse de Parme quil faut la chercher. Cette re- 
marque nira pas sans étonner quelques-uns. Pour ma part, 
je penche a considérer la Chartreuse comme un chef d’oeuvre 
du genre, et je crois aussi discerner les raisons d’une telle 


-réussite: elles sont implicites, d’ailleurs, dans Yexposé que 
jai tenté de faire jusqu’ici. Le roman, dit Stendhal, est “un 


miroir qui se promeéne sur une grande route.” Le Rouge et 
Lucien Leuwen, les deux oeuvres que jai examinées dans 
les pages qui précédent, sont deux routes qui ne sont point 
paralléles. Leur carrefour, cest la Chartreuse. Dans une 
certaine mesure, le Rouge est le roman du bonheur impos- 
sible, et Lucien Leuwen est lhistoire d’un bonheur méconnu 
et dépassé. La Chartreuse, c'est la comédie—la haute comédie 
—d’un homme distrait par le bonheur qui l’habite. Cest 
pourquoi, quoi qu’on puisse dire, Fabrice est un étre tout 
autre que Lucien ou Octave, ou méme Julien, et pourquoi 
le probléme de l’énergie n’est pas le théme central de la 
Chartreuse: il n’y parait méme pas. Le probléme de cette 
oeuvre est justement de n’en avoir aucun: de 1a son étrange 
et profonde beauté. Elle est gratuite, comme un sonnet de 
Mallarmé ou de Baudelaire: sa seule raison d’étre est d’étre 
tout simplement, un point c'est tout. C’est un monument 
quun homme s‘éléve a lui-méme—et encore un homme qui 
n’a compté pour rien dans les grands mouvements de son 
siécle, un petit homme: un fonctionnaire a demi-solde, un 
écrivain “raté,” tout au plus le consul d’un port minuscule 
dItalie. Elle a toute la splendeur de son impudence, et la 
magnificence de son égotisme insensé. Quimporte aux lec- 
teurs de Balzac, de Chateaubriand, de Paul-Louis Courier, 
ce paean qu'un homme chante pour le plaisir de s’entendre 
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chanter? C’est tout le sens de son post-scriptum célébre: “To | 
the Happy Few.” C’est aux 4mes soeurs quill s’adresse, aux | 
Beyle de Yavenir. I] ne s’y trompait pas: en un sens, il faut || 
étre une sorte de Stendhal pour l'aimer comme il doit étre | 
aimé, pour le comprendre comme il doit étre compris. Il a 
été disséqué par bien des critiques—par Taine et Bourget, 
pour ne parler que des plus célébres: le comprendre, cest | 
tout autre chose. I] faudrait pour cela étre dans sa peau. La 
Chartreuse est le dialogue d’un homme avec lui-méme, un 
duo de soi avec soi, un jeu de Narcisse a huis clos; elle a : 
toute la densité d’une 4me serrée par sa polarité intérieure, 
et tout le bonheur d’un étre qui n’a besoin que de ses propres 
frissons pour jouir. L’épopée de la Chartreuse se déroule 
contre un fond de transe; sa musique c’est la musique du 
délire. Songez que cette oeuvre de cing cents pages a été 
écrite en moins de deux mois! (novembre-decembre 1838) 
La Chartreuse est un miracle humain: elle en a la perfection 
et le mystére. Elle fourmille de paradoxes. Cette plus intime 
des oeuvres comporte les aventures d’une douzaine de per- 
sonnages dans une douzaine de localités différentes. Ce plus 
lyrique des romans est écrit dans un style dont la démarche 
rapide et saccadée—trop saccadée parfois, Yauteur l’avoue 
lui-méme—est de Voltaire. Ce roman presque sans charpente, 
aux péripéties sans fin, crée une illusion de symétrie lapidaire: 
ce roman est un poéme. 

Et cst ainsi qu’il faut comprendre son héros. Fabrice Del 
Dongo est un homme figé a jamais dans l’acte de réver sa 
propre félicité. Sous cette lumiére d’Italie—douce et claire 
a la fois, qui effleure la surface des choses et ne les entame 
pas, qui les caresse avec une sorte de bonheur, faisant 
frissonner Tair d'une imperceptible palpitation de volupté 
infiniment atténuée: lumiére de Corrége—il se meut avec 
Yindicible inconscience d'une créature perpétuellement 
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rassasiée d'un aliment quelle sait tirer d’elle-méme. Au milieu 
des champs de bataille, des foréts de Grianta ou des blanches 
rues de Parme, il danse: il a la parfaite grace d'un faune 
dans un aprés-midi qui ne finit pas. Il a incroyable équilibre 
dun homme pour qui tout commerce humain est d’une 
gratuité absolue, tout amour d'une indifférence qui fait juste- 
ment la saveur de son suc: c’est a prendre ou a laisser. De 
temps a autre il se demande: “Suis-je donc incapable 
daimer?”—mais c'est sans inquiétude. Gina, Chekina, la 
Fausta, Aniken et méme, dans le fond, Clélia, ce seront pour 
lui comme des objets charmants qu'il trouvera sur sa route. 
Il a cette sorte d'imperturbabilité magique, de cécité sacrée, 
que nous avons trouvées chez le héros de Cervantés; mais 
il n’en a point le ridicule. C’est que le monde s’accorde avec 
lui. Ses catastrophes mémes ne sont que des accidents qui 
ont pour effet d’intensifier son bonheur. Prisonnier dans la 
tour de Farnése, il est heureux comme un seigneur dans son 
chateau. Il y fait amour a distance, et finalement l'amour 
tout court. Le bonheur le suit parce que le bonheur est en 
lui. C’est un homme qui glisse vers une sorte de transcendance 
de lui-méme: il a lexaltation perpétuelle et facile des per- 
sonnages mythologiques. On voit pourquoi du haut de sa 
chaire ce prétre exaltera toute une congrégation: c’est un 
dieu paien qui parle. Il faut saisir cette supercherie. Stendhal 
y est tout entier. Car ici la satire se déclenche comme malgré 
elle, elle se déroule avec un mouvement et un naturel qui 
étonnent, mais qui étonnent justement parce que cest un 
mécanisme qui marche tout seul. Les formes se dressent et 
tournent devant nous comme des marionnettes 4 ficelles in- 
visibles. Ce n’est pas les mots qui les créent, elles sont 4 peine 
décrites, elles sont faites d’autre chose que de la littérature. 
Elles ont une sorte d’éternité seconde: ces personnages ont 
toujours existé. On n’a qu’a les nommer pour les faire vivre 
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dans une sorte de permanence momentanée, comme des § 
nombres ou des éléments chimiques: le juge Rassi 4nonnant 
les phrases sibilantes de la justice truquée, la marquise : 
Raversi avec sa rapidité et son acerbité de femme intrigante, , 
le général Fabio Conti avec ses réves de malhonnéte homme, , 
ses illusions de grandeur, se prenant pour Frédéric le Grand, , 
le pére Landriani, ce bon prélat qui sait bien, si les circon-- 
stances le méritent, transiger avec le péché, le grand duc: 
Ernest-Ranuce qui, lui, se prend pour Louis XIV et se meurt t 
de la peur comme d’une maladie qui ne pardonne pas; et sa: 
pale duchesse—pAle jusqu’a la transparence—qui a toutes les s 
peines du monde pour pouvoir simplement exister. Tous ces s 
personnages ont une sorte de banalité quintessentielle quii 
fréle, elle aussi, le miracle. Ce sont des cordes d’un clavier t 
bien tempéré: touchez-les—la note sonne juste et pour! 
toujours. 

On voit comment, dans cette oeuvre de carrefour, s est t 
résolu l’échee de Stendhal. Ici Yacte créateur a toute: 
Yimmédiateté d'une donnée de la conscience. Il n’y a pluss 
de conflit: le réve accapare le monde, le pénétre et lentoure. . 
Et du méme coup le monde se dresse, sans méme que I artiste : 
sen occupe: elle a toute limmanence et toute l’authenticité! 
des choses simplement et purement existantes, les détails: 
sorganisent entre eux par une sorte de complicité antérieure : 
a toute création, comme des fils de fer dans un champ: 
magnétique. Leurs affinités sont celles de la conscience: 
libérée. Entendons-nous bien: il n’y a pas de coupure. La: 
satire se prolonge, mais elle est en marge de la vision. 
L’optique n’est proprement braquée sur rien—c’est dire que: 
le véritable objectif est tout intérieur. Les figures se meuvent| 
dans un flou et un coloris de transe. Plus rien n’est forcé,. 
tout a sa hauteur et sa nuance, et le rire se dégage d'un 
organisme assoupli par le réve qui le remplit tout entier—: 
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est pourquoi il est delicieux. L’antinomie profonde entre 
Tappel du bonheur et le culte de énergie a donc son précieux 
moment de tréve, dont le produit est un chef-d’oeuvre 
unique: car ce moment ne se répéte pas. Aprés la Chartreuse 
il y aura Lamiel, o4 Stendhal retombera, avec un Julien 
féminin, dans un dilemme qui ne le lache plus. Ce dilemme, 
nous l’avons dit, cest celui d’une situation qui nie a tout 
moment ce quelle semble 4 tout moment affirmer. “Un 
homme né chrétien et Frangais se trouve contraint dans la 
satire,” dit La Bruyére. Stendhal n’est ni l'un ni l'autre. Ce 
petit-fils d’un disciple de Fontenelle est un fouetteur de 
Jésuites. Ce descendant des Guadagni d’Italie voudrait qu’on 
inscrive sur son tombeau: Enrico Beyle, Milanese. Ce con- 
temporain de Chateaubriand, de George Sand, de Joseph de 
Maistre, a le mépris du dogme, du sentiment facile, de la 
these politique ou religieuse; et avec cela la haine du style 
a la démarche pompeuse et dandinante, qui se donne des 
airs d'important, prodigue en prophéties ou boniments. Bien 
plus: il a cet instinct rare—la vision double—qui fait que 
jamais il ne confond le masque avec le vrai visage. Mais le 
jeu le tente en méme temps qu'il le repousse, et sans cesse 
il veut ce qu'il ne cesse de ne pas vouloir. “Il avait grande 
frayeur d’étre dupe,” disait Baudelaire de lui. Encore peut-on 
remarquer que son authenticité consiste précisément a savoir 
que le mensonge est une vérité qu’on ne tait pas, et qu écrire 
nest pas, hélas, la moindre des vanités. 
—LrEsTER MANSFIELD 


A LITERARY CONTROVERSY IN EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY FRANCE: VOLTAIRE vs. 
DESFONTAINES 


HEODORE BESTERMAN, Director of the Institut et 

Musée Voltaire in Geneva, is the process of publish- 
ing Voltaire’s Correspondence,’ an undertaking which rep- 
resents the most important single contribution to Voltaire — 
studies made in many years. Besterman’s edition, which to | 
this date contains only the letters from the beginning of | 
Voltaire’s career as a correspondent (1704) up to 1748, and 
which has reached volume sixteen, contains many new items 
of importance hitherto unpublished or published in isolated 
articles. In many cases these items throw new light on the 
early career of Voltaire, clearing up problems which have 
been insoluble, or reestablishing a more accurate picture 
of events which had inevitably become distorted because of 
unreliable or insufficient data. 

An excellent example of the latter situation is offered in 
the case of the controversy between Voltaire and the Abbé 
Pierre-Frangois Guyot Desfontaines (1685-1745).? There has 
been no recent attempt to restudy this controversy with the 
aid of Besterman’s edition. It is my purpose in this paper 
to do just that with the hope of shedding new light on the 
characters of the two men involved, and, in an incidental 
way, to attempt to recapture some of the literary atmosphere 
in France in the twenty-year period from 1724 to 1743. 

Desfontaines’ first encounter with the already famous Vol- 
taire came about in 1724 in a way which is interesting for 
students of this period of French literature, for it throws — 
light on the rather questionable code of ethics observed by 
writers of that time. The laws of copyright were still rather 
primitive, and although an author was granted a royal 
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privilége to publish his book in France which protected him 
‘up to a point, he was helpless if his manuscript fell into the 
hands of some unscrupulous publisher, or some other ambi- 
tious person who did not hesitate to have the work published 
clandestinely in France or more often in Holland or Switzer- 
Jand.* This very thing happened to Voltaire. In some mys- 
terious way, the manuscript of his epic poem La Ligue fell 
into the hands of Desfontaines, who proceeded to have it 
published anonymously in Holland. Voltaire of course was 
enraged at this, the more so because, as so often happened, 
this unauthorized edition was filled with inaccuracies. Be- 
sides these inaccuracies, Voltaire, much to his chagrin, found 
‘several lines inserted by the editor, and among them two in 
which a highly unfavorable opinion was expressed concern- 
ing the literary merits of those respected French poets, 
‘Pradon, Perrault and La Motte. These lines were of course 
attributed to Voltaire by the public, and were the cause of 
much embarrassment for him, not only at that moment, but 
for many years to come (Besterman, 195 and 197). 

The success with which Desfontaines managed to keep 
his part in this publication secret is evidenced in a letter 
written a month later that same year. Voltaire had been 
approached by the Duc de Richelieu to recommend a man 
to serve as secretary to the latter's embassy. Voltaire at first 
recommended his friend Thieriot, who turned down the posi- 
tion. Other applicants for the job included Desfontaines, but 
he was considered unsuitable by Voltaire. However, Des- 
fontaines did suggest Davou, whose nobility of character he 
vouched for, and whose candidacy Voltaire seconded (Bes- 
terman, 213). This is the first mention of Desfontaines’ name 
in Voltaire’s correspondence, and the tone of the reference 
reveals that Voltaire held him in fairly high esteem, re- 
spected his judgment of others, and had no inkling as yet 
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that Desfontaines was responsible for the falsified edition 
of La Ligue. 

Early the next year, in May 1725, Voltaire became in- 
volved in a lawsuit instigated against Desfontaines in which 
the latter was accused of highly improper moral behavior, 
and because of which Desfontaines was imprisoned in 
Bicétre. Voltaire was approached by friends of Desfontaines 
to use his influence in obtaining the latter’s freedom. At that 
time Voltaire was a non-paying guest at the estate of M. and 
Mme de Berniéres (Besterman, 232) and despite his ill « 
health immediately travelled to Versailles and aided in ob- 
taining the liberty of the accused. The de Berniéres family 
was distantly related to Desfontaines and in later years, 
when this whole matter was rehashed by Desfontaines and 
Voltaire, Desfontaines made the claim in La Voltairomanie 
(17388) that Voltaire acted on his behalf not out of any 
sense of human kindness, but rather because he was re- 
quested to do so by M. de Berniéres, who resented Vol- 
taire’s presence in the household and who demanded this 
service in payment. Voltaire, of course, denied this, and his 
word has been accepted as true by all commentators. Bester- 
man, however, has come across a letter from Voltaire to 
Thieriot written on June 27, 1725, from which it is evident 
that indeed Voltaire was a non-paying guest. Besterman 
adds the comment that this letter proves beyond a doubt 
the validity of Desfontaines’ charge.‘ 

In any case, thanks in part to Voltaire, Desfontaines 
found himself a free man, but he was not yet entirely satis- 
fied. On May 31, he wrote his first letter to Voltaire in- 
which he expressed at great length his deep appreciation 
for all that Voltaire had done for him. But it distressed him 
to think that there remained the slightest suspicion of his 
guilt as there must have remained since he was exiled from 
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the capital. In language which seems scarcely proper in a 
letter of appreciation, he strongly urges Voltaire to serve 
him further by having his order to leave Paris rescinded 
(Besterman, 227). Voltaire, however, was not annoyed by 
his additional request for aid, and we have evidence that 
he considered his intervention responsible for the complete 
pardon of Desfontaines (Besterman, 229). 

In his letter of thanks to Voltaire, Desfontaines makes a 
remark that can be interpreted as perhaps a classic example 
of a “double entendre.” He says, “J'ai un plan d’apologie 
jui sera beau et curieux, et que je travaillerai 4 la campagne.” 
This statement is on the surface quite innocuous, but in the 
light of events which were soon to follow, it takes on the 
appearance of the most inexcusable expression of ingrati- 
tude. For within less than a year, there appeared in print 
a bitter pamphlet directed against Voltaire entitled Apologie 
le M. de Voltaire which was attributed to Desfontaines 
despite his vociferous denial of its authorship.® As a result 
of this satirical Apologie, Voltaire completely reversed his 
position with regard to the innocence of Desfontaines on 
the morals charge. Undoubtedly, Desfontaines acted in a 
most ungentlemanly way and deserved the wrath of Vol- 
‘aire. Yet his action in writing the Apologie ought not to 
nave called down on his head the much repeated accusa- 
‘ions of moral turpitude. Voltaire resorted to the unethical 
device of slander, in the hope, no doubt, that the charge 
srought against Desfontaines in 1725 would be renewed 
with more salutary effects! 

During the years of his exile in England, 1726-29, Vol- 
aire seems to have put the Desfontaines affair more or less 
ut of his mind. There are few references in his letters to 
Desfontaines, and these make no reference to the Apologie. 
fn June 1728, for instance, in a letter to Thieriot, he refers 
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to a translation by Desfontaines of his English essay on | 
epic poetry. This letter is written in English, and it is in- | 
teresting to hear Voltaire express himself in this language. | 


“T have received, by an unknown hand, my English essays 
translation. I suppose it came from you, and I thank you for 
it. It is but a slight performance in English, but it is a 
ridiculous one in French, For the articles relating to Milton, 
to Sir John Denham, Waller, Dryden, must needs be alto- 
gether out of the way of a French reader. Besides abbot 
Desfontaines has been very far from doing one justice in 
many passages. He has mistaken the West-Indies for the 
East-Indies. He has translated the cakes, which young 
Ascanius takes notice of being eaten by his countrymen, 
for ‘la faim dévorante de Cacus.’ So he mistakes “des assiettes 
et de la crotte de paté’ for a geant and a Monster. I have not 
the book by me at present, and cannot remember all his 
oversights, But sure I am this little pamphlet did not at all 
deserve the trouble he has been at of putting it in the 
french language. . .” (Besterman 827). 


This unfortunate mistranslation of the word cakes by. 
Desfontaines was for years the source of much hilarity on: 
Voltaire’s part. He never allowed Desfontaines to forget it! 
and later used it as evidence that Desfontaines was in-. 
competent in English. This despite the fact that Desfon- 
taines’ translation of Swift’s Gulliver's Travels (1727) and 
the later translation of Fielding’s Joseph Andrews (1744) 
were resounding successes.° 

The years 1730-1734 were relatively quiet ones in the 
Voltaire-Desfontaines quarrel. Indeed, Voltaire had very 
little reason to become angry at Desfontaines during these 
years.” In collaboration with the Abbé Granet, Desfontaines 
had begun to publish the first of his three literary journals, 
the Nouvelliste du Parnasse, on which he worked from De- 
cember 18, 1730 to April 1732. In its pages, Desfontaines 
does not make more than a dozen references to Voltaire. 
There is only one letter in the total of fifty-two which is 
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levoted entirely to a work by Voltaire (letter IV, Vol. I, 
0-67); in all other cases, Voltaire’s name is mentioned only 
n passing, and almost invariably the reference is flattering.’ 
Letter IV, written in 1731, is devoted to a study of Vol- 
aire’s tragedy Brutus, which had been produced in Decem- 
yer 1730. Surprisingly enough, Desfontaines does not con- 
ider the lack of popularity of this tragedy a sign of its 
nediocrity. Indeed, he concludes that despite the weakness 
n characterization its true beauties can be appreciated only 
hrough a close reading of the text. He explains that the 
implicity and complete logic of the plot did not appeal to 
i audience becoming accustomed more and more to violent 
ituations, spectacle and complication of action, and having 
ost the sensitive ear of the seventeenth century audience. 
To illustrate the tone of impartiality to be found in this 
ournal, one has only to read the flattering remarks Desfon- 
aines makes (Vol. I, 256-259) concerning Voltaire’s La 
Tenriade, a new edition of which had just come off the 
ress. “Quelque chose qu’on dise, on lit ce Poéme avec 
plaisir, presque toujours avec admiration; on le relit, on en 
etient les vers, on les cite.” After comparing La Henriade 
0 Tasso’s Orlando Furioso, Ercilla’s La Arauncana and 
Jamoens’ Os Luciadas, he concludes that it is “le premier 
t seul Poéme digne de louange que la France ait produit 
usqu ici.”® 

The references to Desfontaines in Voltaire’s correspond- 
mce during the years 1730-1735 are very few in number. 
n works other than his correspondence, Voltaire makes a 
ew passing remarks about Desfontaines. An example can 
ye seen in the ten lines he inserted, about 1734, into a 
ight burlesque poem entitled L’Anti-Giton which had been 
riginally written in 1714. Briefly, Voltaire says that Cupid, 
vho reigns over Paris, is in no way like that brutish abbé 
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absorbed in vice, tormenting his fellows, corrupting youth; 
a man whose hideous appearance causes tender love to) 
quiver; who is like a demon that violates angels, and so on. . 
Such lines as these become increasingly common in Vol- - 
taire’s works, and we shall have occasion to mention later | 
more violent ones. 

On September 16, 1735, Desfontaines published’ in his s 
second journal, Observations sur les Ecrits Modernes (be- - 
gun in 1785), a criticism of Voltaire’s tragedy La Mort de: 
César which had been produced the previous month at the : 
collége d’Harcourt and which had just been published in an: 
unauthorized edition. The tone of this article is distinctly ; 
different from that of his earlier account of Brutus. In it he: 
criticizes Voltaire for treating a theme which could be ex-- 
tremely dangerous in a monarchy such as that of France, . 
namley the assassination of a king by a band of rabid re- - 
publicans. He rejects Voltaire’s claim that this tragedy was : 
written primarily to give the French nation a taste of | 
English-style tragedy, for Voltaire claimed that he drew. 
much of his inspiration from Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar. . 
Even if this is so, says Desfontaines, the tragedy is none the | 
less dangerous. 

Besides this criticism of the political undertones of the 
tragedy, Desfontaines criticizes it for other more literary 
shortcomings, particularly the weakness and lack of “vrai- 
semblance” in the characters. He objects to the fact that 
the plotters against Caesar all address Caesar with the 
familiar “tu” form of address, an incredible procedure since 
they were mere citizens (“particuliers”) in the republic; he 
objects to the monstrous rather than heroic nature of Brutus 
(whom Voltaire portrayed as Caesar’s son), and Desfontaines 
calls him more of a Quaker than a Stoic. Caesar himself is 
a weak character possessing none of the grandeur history 
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attributes to his character. The last scene of the tragedy is 
superfluous, being in the form of a funeral oration and con- 
troversy between Brutus, who attempts to justify himself 
in the eyes of the people, and Antony, who incites them to 
vengeance. Finally, Desfontaines questions whether this 
play can rightly be called a tragedy, and, after saying that 
there are some striking lines in it, he quickly adds the ex- 
clamation, “Mais qu’il y en a de faibles et de durs! Que 
expressions vicieuses, que de mauvaises rimes!” 

Voltaire must have anticipated this unfavorable attitude 
on the part of Desfontaines to his tragedy, for on Septem- 
ber 7 of that year he addressed a letter from Cirey (where 
he was living with his mistress, Mme du Chatelet), in which 
he very politely requested Desfontaines to insert a note in 
the Observations to the effect that the recent edition of 
La Mort de César was unauthorized and that consequently 
he should not be held responsible for the errors to be found 
therein (Besterman, 880, 888). This request, however, 
reached Desfontaines in all probability after his article had 
sone to the printer, and consequently the best Desfontaines 
could do was to print the letter immediately following his 
article. 

When, early in October, Desfontaines’ article came off 
he press and Voltaire read it and the accompanying publi- 
sation of his letter, he went into a paroxysm of rage. From 
Ictober 4, we have four letters (Besterman 891, 892, 893, 
394) written by Voltaire, one to Thieriot, one to the abbé 
Asselin, the proviseur of the collége d'Harcourt, one to the 
abbé D’Olivet, the director of the Académie Frangaise, and 
me to Berger. In each of these letters Voltaire refers to the 
yetrayal on the part of Desfontaines, accusing him of mali- 
iously printing the letter with its rubrique of Cirey (Vol- 
aire at this time wished to keep his presence at Cirey a 
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secret) (Besterman 893) and of having deliberately ignorec 
the information supplied him concerning the falsified ver 
sion of the tragedy. 

In the letter to Thieriot and in that to Berger, Voltaire 
went into a detailed rebuttal of Desfontaines’ criticisms o: 
his tragedy. His anger was caused by mainly two things 
Desfontaines’ unauthorized publishing of Voltaire’s lette: 
with the resulting revelation of Voltaire’s whereabouts, anc 
Desfontaines’ slightly sarcastic criticisms of Voltaire’s com: 
petence as an interpreter of the Quaker religion (Bestermar 
926) and of Roman history. 

Voltaire’s indignant outbursts did not of course stop or 
October 4. For weeks thereafter, his letters are pepperec 
with allusions to it and with unflattering remarks about Des: 
fontaines’ character." But perhaps the most inexcusable re: 
mark made at this time by Voltaire was in a letter to hi: 
friend de Cideville, written on September 20, four day: 
after the publication of Desfontaines’ article, in which he 
says: 

“Je me repens bien de l’avoir tiré de Bissetre et de luy 
avoir sauvé la Gréve, Il vaut mieux aprés tout briler un 
prétre que d’ennuyer le public. ‘Oportet aliquem mori pro 
pupalo [sic].’ Si je Yavois laissé cuire, faurois épargné au 
public bien des sottises.” (Besterman 885) 

In the November 5 issue of the Observations, Desfontaine: 
published a lengthy anonymous letter in defense of Voltaire’ 
tragedy and against the charge that Brutus was more é 
Quaker than a Stoic. The author of the letter is not identi 
fied by Besterman, but from its general tone, and its re 
semblances to the earlier letters to Thieriot and Berger 
one might with some degree of certainty attribute it t¢ 
Voltaire. It is a clever defense of the role of Brutus who 
according to the author, emerges as the real hero of the 
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agedy since he successfully resolves his inner conflict be- 
ween filial duty and political duty.” The letter ends with 
1e concession that perhaps the last scene is superfluous, 
ut that it can be excused by the fact that this tragedy was 
fter all an experiment in so far as it was patterned after 
1e English taste. The argumentation in this letter was so 
ersuasive that Desfontaines was convinced and he followed 
1¢ letter with an abject apology for having misled the pub- 
e into believing that the editor’s errors were made by 
oltaire.?® 

Voltaire, of course, was delighted with this retraction, and 
e immediately sent off a letter to Desfontaines which is a 
iasterpiece of mockery (Besterman 909). 

“Si Tamitié vous a dicté, monsieur, ce que j’ai lu dans la 
feuille trente-quatriéme que vous m’avez envoyée, mon 
coeur en est bien plus touché que mon amour propre n’avait 

| €té blessé des feuilles précédentes, Je ne me plaignais pas 
de vous comme d’un critique, mais comme d’un ami; car mes 


ouvrages méritent beaucoup de censure; mais moi, je ne 
méritais pas la perte de votre amitié.” 


[e then proceeds to inform Desfontaines how the article in 
1e Observations should have been written. He points out 
length to Desfontaines that he would have rendered a 
rvice to literature if, instead of speaking briefly of this 
agedy as though it were an ordinary play, he had seized 
e occasion to examine the English, and even the Italian 
eatre, of which it could give some idea.** He continues 
contrasting the French tragic stage and its taste for long 
orous conversations, with the English stage and its greater 
phasis on action and “de grands intéréts.” Voltaire adds 
is surprising confession: “Je suis revenu 4 vous de bonne 
i, et mon coeur, sans fiel et sans rancune, se livre au 
aisir de vous servir autant qua l'amour de la vérité.” The 
tter ends with the startling request that Desfontaines send 
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him his criticisms of his works, and the sentence: “Faite: 
votre pénitence (i.e. send me your criticisms) avec le zék 
dun homme bien converti, et songez que je mérite pa: 
mes sentiments, par ma franchise, par la vérité et la ten 
dresse, qui sont dans mon coeur, que vous voulez gotte: 
avec moi les douceurs de l’amitié et celles de la littérature. 

It was, of course, with his tongue in his cheek that Vol 
taire penned those rather sugary sentences, for in thé 
November edition of the Mercure de France there was pub 
lished an authentic version of the last scene of La Mort dk 
César followed by this sarcastic remark among others: “T 
est encore plus étonnant que les Auteurs des Observation: 
ayent voulu juger de la Henriade. Leurs critiques sont faite: 
avec bien peu de godt.” (Besterman IV, 177). Now, the ques 
tion arises: was this comment written by Voltaire, or eve 
sanctioned by him, or was it entirely the work of La Rogua 
the editor of the Mercure? Desfontaines, of course, did no 
hesitate a moment to attribute it to Voltaire’s influence ove 
La Rogue. Early in December, he wrote to Voltaire a mos 
violent expression of disapproval, in which he warned Vok 
taire that any further public attacks upon him would leas 
to an open battle and Voltaire’s ignominious defeat (Bester 
man 926). 

In a letter dated about two weeks later, December 11 
(Besterman 936) Desfontaines, in a much quieter tone, dd 
fends his criticisms of La Henriade, repeating that the nob 
in the Mercure was highly unjust. He points out to Voltair 
that whenever he has had occasion to mention the epic, 
has always been in a tone of praise, which was partiall 
true, as we have seen from his article in the Nouvelliste 
He goes on to say that whenever he has had to criticizi 
anything in Voltaire’s publications, he has always done so i 
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a friendly way, and if Voltaire has ever been offended by 
such criticism, Desfontaines has always retracted his words. 
The following year, 1736, found Desfontaines involved in 
a lawsuit instigated by the Académie Frangaise. An anony- 
mous and blunt criticism of the Académie had been pub- 
lished early in 1736, and Desfontaines was quite unjustly*® 
accused of having written it. Voltaire was, of course, amused 
at this unexpected turn of events, and was slightly at a loss 
as to which side of the argument to support, for at this time 
he was irritated with the Académie for refusing to consider 
him as a candidate for membership. We find him, therefore, 
asking Thieriot on January 25, 1736: “Est-il vrai que Des- 
fontaines est puni de ses crimes pour avoir fait une bonne 
action? On dit quon va le condamner aux galéres pour 
avoir tourné [Académie Frangaise en ridicule, aprés qu'il 
a impunément outragé tant de bons auteurs, et trahi ses 
amis.” (Besterman 962) 
The year 1736 is notable in the Voltaire-Desfontaines con- 
oversy, for in that year Desfontaines succeeded in winning 
a victory over his opponent, while at the same time coming 
0 taste again the acid wit of the latter. Early in that year, 
nm January 27, Voltaire’s tragedy Alzire was produced and 
esfontaines was obliged to make some reference to it in 
is Observations. His remarks are brief, and on first reading 
em, the reader is deceived into believing them to be quite 
ttering. They read, in part, as follows: 


“Taurai soin de vous rendre compte de cette piéce au 
premier jour et je ferai mes efforts pour en parler digne- 
ment. Je serai le panégyriste de cet illustre écrivain lorsque 
je croirai qu'il le mérite, c’est-d-dire, que je le serai presque 
toujours. Pourrais-je avoir jamais la pensée de ternir la 
gloire d’un auteur qui contribue en son genre 4 celle de ce 
régne? On me mande que les principales beautés de cette 
tragédie consistent dans des situations admirables, dans des 
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surprises bien ménagées, dans des peintures du plus parfait 
et du plus haut coloris et dans la noblesse des caractéres 
bien soutenus, surtout de ceux d’Alvarez et de Zamore, On 
ajoute que le cinquiéme acte est audessus de tout.” (IV, 141) 


To anyone familiar with the events at the end of 1735 and 
with Desfontaines’ customary frankness in his articles of 
literary criticism, the sarcasm of this report of Alzire is evi- 
dent. The expression “je ferai mes efforts pour en parler! 
dignement” should not be construed as meaning that the 
critic feels unworthy of discussing so sublime a tragedy, but ! 
quite the contrary, that to speak of it in a fashion worthy | 
of Desfontaines, a decided effort would be required. Simi-: 
larly, the rather off-handed way in which he merely reports: 
what others have said of the tragedy implies that he himself: 
holds quite different views on the matter. And it is of in-. 
terest to note that Desfontaines never found the opportunity 
to come back to this tragedy, implying, of course, that it: 
was unworthy of a detailed criticism. 

Voltaire soon saw through the thin veil of flattery and int 
his preface to the published edition of Alzire he makes) 
some rather disparaging remarks about professional literary’ 
critics. Among others is this rather debatable observation: | 
“Il est str quun homme qui nest attaqué que dans ses: 
écrits ne doit jamais répondre aux critiques, car si elles sonti 
bonnes, il n’a autre chose a faire qu’a se corriger; et si elles: 
sont mauvaises, elles meurent en naissant.” He goes on to} 
make the slightly hypocritical remark: “On sait que ceux quil 
nont pas assez d’esprit pour attaquer nos ouvrages calom-1 
nient nos personnes; quelque honteux qu'il soit de leur 
répondre, il le serait quelquefois davantage de ne leur ré! 
pondre pas.” There is also a direct reference to Desfon- 
taines: “On demandiait, il n’y a pas longtemps, 4 un homme: 
qui avait fait je ne sais quelle mauvaise brochure contre son! 
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ami et son bienfaiteur, pourquoi il s’est emporté a cet exces 
d'ingratitude. Il répondit froidement: ‘Il faut que je vive!” 
Yet it seems probable that at first Voltaire was not aware 
of the subtly sarcastic tone of Desfontaines’ report on Alzire. 
Just previously he had composed his famous Ode Sur [In- 
gratitude in which he wrote some of his most vitriolic lines 
against Desfontaines,” calling the latter by such names as 
a monster more hideous than a snake, a sodomist, an ingrate, 
a frog which croaks from the slime of the gutter against his 
benefactor, the trumpet of calumny, and so on. Strangely 
enough these verses were deleted from the poem after Des- 
fontaines published his noncommittal article on Alzire, only 
to be reinserted when Voltaire came to realize that Desfon- 
taines’ failure to publish his own opinion of the tragedy 
ounted to a condemnation of it. Voltaire gave as his 
eason for restoring the original lines that without them the 
nity of the ode was destroyed and the continuity of the 
ought broken!** 
Desfontaines makes no mention of this Ode in his Obser- 
tions,”® but it is evident from the increasingly sarcastic 
one of his articles that he was well aware of its existence. 
itness for example his remarks on Voltaire’s next dra- 
atic production, L’Enfant Prodigue, which Voltaire had 
roduced anonymously: 


“Jai vu les sentiments partagés au sujet de Yauteur 
inconnu de la comédie dont il s’agit. Pour moi, je ne me 
suis pas mépris un instant, et, sans prétendre ainsi dévoiler 
le mystére, je dirai seulement que le grand poéte peut quel- 
quefois se dégrader, en offrant du bas et du trivial; qu'il 
peut mettre sur la scéne des réles insipides qu'il a crus de 
bon goat dans son cabinet, de débiter de froides plaisanteries 
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qui ont ri a son imagination échauffée.” (VI, 312) 


espite this condemnation Desfontaines did not begrudge 
ords of praise when they were due. He goes on to say: 
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“Mais au milieu de toutes les défectuosités qui frappent les 
connaisseurs, le génie distingué et rare perce. On reconnait 
en général la singularité du talent de l’auteur caché, a la 
légéreté du style, 4 'enjouement du dialogue, a la finesse de 
quelques traits, 4 ’élégance caractéristique de plusieurs vers 
frappés de main de maitre.” In a later article, Desfontaines 
returned to this comedy, and explicitly attributed it to Vol- 
taire. This later article is distinguished for the following 
amusing simile, which Voltaire probably did not enjoy: “On 
dit que lautruche, pressée par les chasseurs, cache sa téte 
derriére un arbre, et que parce quelle ne voit pas, elle 
simagine n’étre pas vue. L’auteur de L’Enfant Prodigue, 
quon est bien loin de vouloir rabaisser par cette comparai- 
son, fait 4 peu prés la méme chose. . . .” (XI, 289) 

In August 1738, Desfontaines published his most violent 
attack on Voltaire, up to this time, in his very acid review 
of the definitive version of the Elements de la Philosophie de 
Newton. The paragraph that most infuriated Voltaire reads 
as follows: 


“Il serait ridicule, ce me semble, qu'un philosophe re- 
nongat a la philosophie dans un 4ge un peu avancé, afin de 
sadonner a la poésie; mais il sied, au contraire, 4 un poéte 
de renoncer aux vers 4 cet 4ge pour devenir philosophe. 
Turpe senex vates. Je ne suis donc pas de ceux qui trouvent 
mauvais que M. de Voltaire se soit a la fin dégoiité d’empri- 
sonner ses pensées et de mesurer des mots, et qu'il ait voulu 
donner un noble essor a son esprit, en l’élevant aux sub- 
limes objets de la philosophie.” (XV, 49) 


Desfontaines later questions whether Voltaire is properly — 
endowed by nature to treat competently of physics and 
philosophy. He grants that Voltaire has poetic talent, “Mais — 
la nature est-elle si prodigue de ses dons, et n’y a-t-il pas 


quelque incompatibilité entre le génie des vers et le génie 
de la philosophie.” (XV, 73) What follows is perhaps the 
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nost insulting remark he could have written: 


“Les premiers progrés qu’on fait dans quelque science 
ont coutume de flatter lamour-propre. On travaille avec 
ardeur, on lit avec assiduité, on écrit pour soi-méme et on 
conclut aisément que ce qu’on écrit pour s‘instruire peut 
servir a instruire les autres. Tels sont, selon les apparences, 
les motifs qui ont porté M. de Voltaire a écrire sur le New- 
tonianisme, et 4 publier ensuite ce qu'il a écrit. (Ibid.) 

Now an interesting question arises concerning the reason 
or this bitter tone in Desfontaines’ article. This article was 
yublished almost two years after the skirmish involving 
\izire and the Ode sur [Ingratitude. During 1787 and 
nost of 1738, Voltaire had more or less forgotten Des- 
ontaines because of his intense preoccupation with Newton, 
nd at first sight Desfontaines’ sudden attack seems un- 
ustifiable. But the reason is obvious if one remembers that 
about June 1738 Voltaire composed a comedy which was 
either produced nor published during his lifetime, entitled 
*Envieux, in which the main character happens to be an 
mbitious, unscrupulous pamphleteer named Zoilin, who 
bviously represents Desfontaines, the critic of the modern 
omer, Voltaire. This comedy, which contains some de- 
ghtfully satirical lines against Desfontaines, as well as some 
musing ones in which Voltaire describes himself, was de- 
lored by Mme du Chatelet, who prevented Voltaire from 
aving it published, although it undoubtedly was freely 
ansmitted in manuscript form since we have evidence that 
oltaire sent it to Lamarre, who was instructed to do with 
as he wished (Besterman 1470). Besides this comedy, Vol- 
ire had circulated, about this same time, another of his 
itably vulgar epigrams in which Desfontaines is pic- 
ed in the vilest light possible.” 

In the light of these two satirical works by Voltaire, the 
ttitude of Desfontaines in his review of the Elements is 
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easily explained and indeed justified. What is not sc easily 
justified is the publication in November of 1788 of a pam- 
phlet written but not signed by Voltaire, entitled Le Pré- 
servatif. In this pamphlet, Voltaire completely .rehashes the 
whole affair of 1725, and reiterates many of the objections 
he has made in private and in public to criticisms of his 
works by Desfontaines. Voltaire turned over the manuscript 
of this diatribe to the Chevalier de Mouhy with the instruc- 
tions to publish it if he so desired, but on the condition that 
the latter use his own name as the author.** De Mouhy, as 
befitted a man of his rather questionable code of ethics, 
jumped at the opportunity. 

Ostensibly, Le Préservatif was written with the purpose 
of enlightening the people about the character of journalists 
who try to deceive them. Unfortunately, it is said, too many 
contemporary journals do not live up to the high character 
of their progenitor the Journal des Savants. Desfontaines 
two journals are cited as illustrations. In them one fails to 
find the same taste, the same knowledge, the same equity 
as in the Journal des Savants. The author next proceeds to 
enumerate some twenty-nine blunders to be found in the 
Observations. It is unnecessary here to enter into a detailed 
consideration of each of these so-called blunders. Suffice it 
to summarize them briefly as follows: of the twenty-nine 
items, thirteen point out specific examples of Desfontaines’ 
questionable literary taste, six point out his incompetence 
in matters dealing with physics, three criticize his ignorance 
of history, two his ignorance of Latin, two his pugnacious 
character, one his role as a vilifier of contemporary litera- 
ture, one his poor taste in musical matters, and one his 
ignorance of the Italian and English nations. The pamphlet — 
closes with the reflexion that the nature of the itemized 
blunders made by Desfontaines is such that it should serve — 
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as a warning to the public to ignore him. In all fairness to 
Voltaire, it must be admitted that despite the pettiness of 
some of his remarks, especially in item 27 where he retells 
the whole story of 1725, there are relatively few remarks of 
a personal nature in this pamphlet. Although the general 
tone is sarcastic and disdainful, yet he attacks Desfontaines 
on legitimate grounds, namely on his shortcomings as a 
critic, a scholar, and a scientist. From this point of view, 
then, Voltaire showed commendable self-restraint, and may 
it be said here that Voltaire rarely, if ever, debased himself 
by writing for publication criticisms that equaled in ob- 


_ scenity some of the remarks made in passing in his personal 


correspondence, or in some occasional verses he jotted down 
for his own amusement or for that of his friends. 

Desfontaines was, of course, outraged by this pamphlet 
and immediately set about to compose the retort that he 
had promised Voltaire should the latter insult him again 
in public. One of the things that most enraged Desfontaines 
was the frontispiece that appeared in the edition of Le 
Préservatif. In this frontispiece, Desfontaines is depicted 
as receiving a lashing in the presence of Venus, who is 
directing the punishment for Desfontaines’ alleged crimes 
against her code of love. 

Desfontaines’ retort lived up to the threat that he had 
made to Voltaire and is perhaps the most violent attack ever 
directed against Voltaire in his long career. It is entitled 
La Voltairomanie,” and is the work of a desperate man who 
has no recourse but to turn to recriminations which lose all 
effect from the childish and petulant way in which they are 


| made. Had Desfontaines retained even the semblance of 


dignity, his attack might have been more impressive. But as 
it is, the reader is repelled by the degree of degradation to 
which Desfontaines has fallen. 
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The pamphlet supposedly is written by some unnamed 


lawyer who wishes to clear the name of Desfontaines, and 
to reveal to the public the true character of Voltaire. He 
proceeds to take up each criticism that appeared in Le 
Préservatif and to refute the arguments advanced by Vol- 
taire. But this refutation loses all effectiveness from the 
manner in which it is made. Voltaire is described as being 
completely ignorant of the theatre, his epic poem La Hen- 
riade is called “un chaos éblouissant, un mauvais tissu de 
fictions usées ou déplacées, ot il y a autant de prose que de 
vers et plus de fautes contre la langue que de pages;” his 
Temple du Gotit is described as “la production d'une petite 
téte ivre d’orgueil;” his Charles XII is “Youvrage d'un ignor- 
ant étourdi, écrit dans le godt badin d’ une caillette bour- 
geoise que brode des aventures;” and of the Eléments de 
la Philosophie de Newton it is asked “seront-ils jamais autre 
chose que l’ébauche d'un écolier qui bronche a chaque pas, 
et quun livre ridicule?” Voltaire himself is described as “un 
homme déshonoré dans la société civile par ses laches im- 
postures, par ses fourberies, par ses honteuses bassesses, par 
ses vols publics et particuliers et par sa superbe impertinence 
qui lui a attiré jusquici de si flétrissantes disgraces.” Volt- 
aire, of course, went into another paroxysm of rage when 
he read the pamphlet, and was determined this time to 
have Desfontaines arrested. His correspondence at the end 
of 1738 and the beginning of 1739 is filled with references 
to La Voltairomanie and requests to friends to denounce 
Desfontaines to the authorities. 

For the next few months, both Desfontaines and Voltaire 
tried to have each other imprisoned. Desfontaines based his 
denunciation on the charge that Voltaire was defying the 
royal order that he cease publishing anti-royal and anti- 
religious propaganda. When Desfontaines realized that he 
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could not succeed in this, he offered to make peace with 
Voltaire by promising a public disavowal of the Voltairo- 
manie if Voltaire would promise to do the same for Le 
Préservatif. Voltaire of course refused (Besterman 1870). 
Desfontaines, however, did publish a disavowal and it has 
been suggested that it was in all probability because of 
pressure put on him by Mme du Chatelet.”* 

Desfontaines continued to publish his Observations until 
1743, when he was again involved in a skirmish with the 
Académie Francaise, which resulted in the withdrawal of 
his privilége on October 6. In the final four years of the 
Observations, the references to Voltaire became less direct 
and less personal. The last serious attempt to ridicule Volt- 
aire is to be seen in Desfontaines’ review (1739) of Voltaire’s 
Dissertation sur le Feu which had failed to win the award 
offered by the Académie des Sciences. Before discussing 
Voltaire’s essay, however, Desfontaines first gives a highly 
Hattering account of the essay submitted by Mme du Chate- 
let. He then compares Voltaire’s essay with the one written 
by his mistress, and concludes that the latter is vastly su- 
perior to the former. In this way he probably hoped to 
shame Voltaire and to turn the latter’s jealous nature and 
pride against his mistress. 

Desfontaines’ career was about over. He was, however, 
allowed to found a new journal called Jugements sur les 
Ouvrages Nouveaux, which soon came to an end owing to 
his death in December 1745. 

In 1774, Elie Fréron, who replaced Desfontaines as the 
principal critic of Voltaire, recalled some advice given him 
by Desfontaines many years previously: 

“Voltaire yous recherchera; si vous cédez au désir qu'il 


aura de vous compter au nombre de ses partisans, vous ne 
tarderez pas a vous en repentir; vous éprouverez qu'il n’est 
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pas possible d’étre longtemps lami d’un homme qui n’a que 
de Tamour-propre, et un amour-propre effréné. Il vous 
obsédera pour que vous parliez de lui sans cesse en bien, 
en mal de tous les autres écrivains. Il voudra que vous 
mettiez votre nom a des préfaces, ou plutét des panégyriques 
en son honneur, qu'il aura composés lui-méme pour quelque 
nouvelle édition de ses oeuvres; il exigera que vous insériez 
dans vos feuilles des critiques sanglantes, des satires améres 
de sa facgon contre les auteurs les plus distingués. A la fin, 
vous perdrez patience, et vous serez obligé de rompre avec 
lui. Je viens de vous conter en deux mots ma propre histoire, 
cest-a-dire de ma liaison avec cet homme célébre.”?4 


The conclusions which may be drawn from this review 
of the Voltaire-Desfontaines controversy are obvious ones. 
The relative degree of guilt on the part of each protagonist 
is difficult to determine, but with the aid of new information 
supplied by Besterman, it is now possible to increase Volt- 
aire’s portion, for invariably he made the first move in each 
of the outbursts of hostilities. His sensitivity and pride made 
it impossible for him to suffer criticism with equanimity 
since he always interpreted criticism of his literary produc- 
tions as personal affronts. He was, therefore, rarely able to 
reply to his critics with restraint and too often took his 
revenge in the form of obscene epigrams. In 1744, shortly 
before Desfontaines’ death, Voltaire wrote an article en- 
titled Conseils 4 un Journaliste in which he set down what 
he considered to be the ideal code of ethics to be observed 
by all professional critics. It is unfortunate that he himself — 
did not always act in accord with this code in his replies — 
to his critics. 

Desfontaines strikes one as a fundamentally sincere man — 
with a distinct streak of stubbornness and jealousy in his ‘3 
nature. His early career as a man of letters reveals a certain ; 
disregard for ethical behavior, but after 1730, he impresses” 
one as being admirably reserved in his relationship with 
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Voltaire, until in 1738 the latter’s actions forced him to lose 
all self control and to blemish forever what reputation he 
might have had as a critic. 

Rospert L. Myers 
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1. Theodore Besterman, Voltaire’s Correspondence, Geneva, 1953. 
All future references to this work will be given under the edi- 
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La Correspondance de Voltaire, (Paris, Hachette), 1918, 242 ff. 
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man 226. 

5. See Foulet, loc. cit. Thieriot named Desfontaines as the author 
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6. Foulet, op. cit., pp. 248-254. For additional references to Des- 
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man 324, 325, and Foulet, op. cit., pp. 144-146, 154-155, 186. 
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see Charles Nisard, Les Ennemis de Voltaire (Paris, August) 
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evident from his Dictionnaire Néologique, 1726 (for date see 
his Nouvelliste du Parnasse I, 510) which he believed served a 
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Francois sur la nouvelle Tragédie d’Inés de Castro” smacks of 
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velliste was ostensibly friendly to Voltaire, but with an under- 
current of hostility.” (II, p. 202) Additional flattering remarks 
by Desfontaines are the following: letter XXIX concerning the 
English Essay by Voltaire on the Civil Wars of France; II, 
445 in which he praises the Histoire de Charles XII. 

Desfontaines, Observations sur les Ecrits Modernes, Paris, 1735- 
1748, Vol. II, pp. 270 ff. 
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